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For 1 Year, if not paid in advance, 2 50 


Subscribers will observe the date on the 
labels with which their papers are addressed. The 
date is the time to which the subscription is paid, 
when anew payment is made, this date will 
be immediately altered, so that the label is 
a constant receipt in full for the time which 
the subscriber has paid. The label is also a 
weekly statement of account. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates 
will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
are paid. Returning your paper will not enable 
as to discontinue it, ag we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address is 
given. 

Money may be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 
postal order, registered letter or American Ex- 
press Company money order. 

Correspondence. 

Communications on farm and domestic subjects 
are solicited from subscribers and readers. All 
such communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 

tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 
Sample Copies. 

A mark against this paragraph indicates that 
this is a sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
free for your inspection, and that we should be 
glad to have you become a subscriber. 


FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 
A Good Three-Teated Cow. 

A neighbor has a cow seven years old that has 
but three teats, but she gave last year in one day 
17 quarts at night and 164 quarts the next morn- 
ing, and from 28 to 33 quarts each day for four 
months. Now I would like to have some one who 
has had three-teated cows tell me if that cow would 
have given 44 quarts if she had had four good 
teate? Or, if not, how much more would she give? 

Woonsocket, R. I, L. F. COOK. 

A three-teated cow cannot be expected to give 
as much milk as if all her teats were perfect, 
but if in good health her yield will not be re- 
duced one-fourth by the loss of one-fourth of 
the udder, as the other quarters will do an ex- 
tra amount of work. Nature is very fertile in 
expedients to overcome any derangement in 
the action of the different parts of the animal 
system. Ifa nerve or blood vessel is destroyed 
other nerves or blood vessels undertake to do 
the work. The same law holds good in case of 
injury to @ mammary gland. 





Plot Experiments “With Fertilizers. How 
Circumstances Alter Results. 

If Dr. Sturtevant, the former director of the 
New York experiment station, was positive up- 
on any one point more than another, it was that 
the attempt to learn how to fertilize land or 
crops by trials on small plots would be tollowed 
by results that would be entirely unreliable as 
a guide for future action. It is true he made 
many such plot experiments, but, if I mistake 
not, they were made chiefly to show farmers 
and others how very unreliable such experi- 
ments must ever be. Dr. Collier, the present 
station director, seems to bave laid out much of 
this small plot work with the hope of learning 
something that will be of use to farmers in 
general, though he says that “‘no one should 
make the mistake of taking the station results 
as conclusive for his land and other conditions, 
tor the only way these results can be of especial 
value to him, is by his repeating them for him- 
self upon his own farm.” 

The difficulty with such experiments is that 
they can only tell us what the land may have 
needed this year; not what it will need next 
year. For instance, a field may this year have 
been laid off into three plats, each to be fertilized 
with nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid re- 
spectively. The previous condition of the land 
may have been such that one full crop might 
dave been grown without some one of these fer- 
ulizers. Ifit bean old garden that has been 
heavily dressed for many years with stable ma- 
hure, nitrogen might have no effect; or, if for 
any cause there was a surplus of potash or 
phosphoric acid in the soil, these would have no 
4ppreciable effect on the present crop. 

Sut this present crop may just use up that 
surplus and leave the land in condition to re- 
spond next year to an application of the one or 
two elements which will then be needed tor 
growing a fullcrop. 1 know of an old garden 
‘hat became so excessively rich in nitrogen from 
heavy applications of rich stable manure that 
‘he Crops inclined to run to foliage. Squashes 
and cucumbers made vines so fast they appar- 
ently had no time to stop to grow fruit. A 
neighbor recommended the carting off of a few 
‘nehes of the top soil and using it for top dress- 
‘Ng & mowing field, and then treating the gar- 
“en as usual, Tne result was a heavy crop of 
Srass On the top-dressed field and good vegeta- 
esin the garden. Now, if this experiment 
Were to be taken as a’ guide for the future, the 
“Wher of the garden would annually cart off 
several inches of the top soil and use it to ma- 
hure grass land, an operation that would soon 
the garden and be of no use to the mowing 
“Cid, 

These plot experiments are very tempting 
and they usually pay indirectly if not directly by 
““ucating the experimenter, by setting him to 
‘inking and studying, and by making him fa- 
‘iliar With the character and nature of the dif- 
‘erent lertilizing elements used. I have been 
“rough it and soon learned that my land made 
‘Ae best response when complete fertilizers were 
‘Pied, those which contained all the elements 
fequired by the crop which are not usually 
‘Ound in abundance in all soils. My aim is to 
“fp my land so well supplied with all the 
heeded elements of fertility that a crop shall 
“ever be lost for lack of any form of plant food. 
‘either weather nor insects can be wholly con- 
‘Tolled, but the land may be so completely en- 
riched and so thoroughly cultivated that the 
a conditions will exert less influence on our 
Tops, 
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k is an animal substance it is certain 
Worrying or fretting the cow or making 
~ Uncomfortable will lessen the quality and 
‘antity of her product. 
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CROPS, PRICES, THE SEASON. 


The Outlook Encouraging, the Season 
Early, Work Well Advanced, 
Produce Low. 


FARMERS FEELING POOR ON ACCOUNT OF BAD 
SEASON LAST YEAR. MORE SILOS. DRESSED 
BEEF COMPETITION. CORN CANNING IN 
MAINE. FARMING EASY COMPARED WITH 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. DELAYS CAUSED BY 
LAST FALL'S RAINS. INCREASED USE OF 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. DRY SEASON 
ANTICIPATED. CONNECTICUT STRAWBER- 
RIES JUNE 1l8T. THE TIDE TURNED WITH 
REAL ESTATE. 


SAGADAHOC COUNTY, ME. 

Bowdoinham: Grass is looking well. The 
geason is three weeks earlier than last year; 
crops mostly in except cora and beans; much 
of the grain is up; stock never in better condi- 
tion, mostly at pasture. Hay $10 to $15 per 
ton; potatoes and oats 50 cents each ; corn 50 to 
55 cents; barley 75 cents; eggs 13 cents; butter 
20 to 25 cents; beans $1.75 to $3.25; cows $25 
to $50 each. A large acreage of sweet corn will 
be planted in this section, also of cucumbers for 
a pickle factory. We want a creamery next. 
Farmers are using a good deal of commercial 
fertilizers. Times are rather hard with many 
farmers from bad season last year. 

Topsham: Spring opened early and grass 
started with unusual vigor. Cattle and sheep 
getting their living at this writing, May 13tb. 
Mowing lands, with the exception of clayey 
fields, are looking well; the latter winter killed 
badly. All need rain. Apple trees blown less 
than last year; yet sufficient to ensure a crop if 
nothing befalls. Farmers’ work is well along. 
More sweet corn will be planted than usual; 
about the same amount of potatoes, the White 
Elephant being the favorite variety. Hay is 
scarce and commands $15 to $16 per ton. Wool 
sells at 20 to 22 cents per pound; some will hold 
for 25 cents. Potatoes are worth 50 cents per 


bushel. 
ANDROSCOGGIN COUNTY, ME. 


The crop outlook is good; the seasoa nearly 
a month earlier than last year; grass starting 
finely but needs rain; peas growing well, look as 
if we might have some by the Fourth of July. 
Sweet corn usually planted about the first of 
June is being planied now. Potatoes 40 to 50 
cents ; meal 95 cents a bag; flour $6 50 to $7.50; 
butter 22 cents; eggs 13 cents; apples have been 
low through the year. 

Silos are multiplying quite fast and ensilage 
corn is planted largely. Farmers are keeping 
more cows than formerly. A butter factory at 
Poland Corner is making some six toeight hun- 
dred pounds of butter per day. Potatoes are 
not planted as much as formerly on account of 
bugs and small price. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY, ME. 

In Maine the season in some respects is fully 
one month in advance of last year. Apple trees 
were in blcssom about twenty days previous to 
last year’s date. Planting is now nearly ac- 
complished and the fields of grain are up and 
Jooking wellin many sections. Though win- 
ter-killed in places grass is, as a rule, looking 
finely and a large crop seems probable. Ap- 
ples are worth here $1.00 per barrel and plenty 
can be obtained at that rate; potatoes, 40 cents 
per bushel; oats, 50 cents. 

PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME 

The season is about twenty days in advance 
of last spring. The grass crop is looking fine- 
ly. With a favorable May and June there will 
be a large hay crop. Land that was seeded to 
grass last fall is looking well. Farmers are 
speeding the plough and there will be a large 
acreage sowed and planted. There is promise 
of a heavy yield of apples. In spite of the open 
winter strawberries and other small fruits win- 
tered well. On the whole, the outlook seems 
very favorable for the farmers in this locality. 

The market is rather dull, owing to lack of 
money among the laboring classes. Butter 
(best), 20 cents per pound; eggs, 14 cents per 
dozen; potatoes, 30 cents per bushel; apples, 
$1.25 per barrel; barley, 75 cents to $1.00 per 
bushel; round hog, 5 cents per pound; beef, 4 
to 7 cents per pound; lamb, 20 cents per pound ; 
veals, 5 cents per pound; beans, $300 per 
bushel; hay, $15.00 per ton; straw, $7.00 per 


ton. 
OXFORD COUNTY, ME. 


Grass is looking well. Though there was 
much ice in the winter grass is killed but little. 
The season is about two weeks earlier than 
usual. The farmers are getting their work 
along rapidly. They are not generally hiring 
much help; times ure so hard and money so 
scarce that they cannot afford it. They are 
feeling somewhat discouraged at the condition 
of things. Beef is low and little sale for it at 
any price; the shops are filled with Chicago 
dressed beef, sold lower than farmers can raise 
it. The most of the apples in this vicinity were 
fortunately sold last fall; a few that did not sell 
have had to feed them to stock. Raising sweet 
corn for the packers is the main dependence for 
ready money; most of the farmers plant some. 
Two creameries have been fitted up at South 
Waterford; they collect the cream from quite 
a large area. The creameries are both supplied 
with first-rate apparatus and fixtures and are 
both bound tosucceed. Hay, $10 to $12; po- 
tatoes, 30 to 40 cents; oats, about 40 cents. 
Quite a large quantity of lumber is worked up 
at South Waterford into boards, shingles, 
staves and shook, salt and other boxes. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY, ME. 


The season in point of earliness is about on 
an average one and two weeks earlier than last 
year. Fruit trees are blossoming quite freely. 
Grass fields are looking well. Stock of all 
kinds wintered well and have gone to pasture 
three weeks earlier than last season. There has 
been several weeks of fine weather for seeding, 
but the jate and continuous rains last year pre- 
vented the usual fall preparations, and on that 
account farm work is not so far advanced as it 
otherwise would have been. The work of seed- 
ing will generally be completed by the 25th 
inst. Early sown grain is looking finely. Po- 
tatoes were planted as early as April 15, and 
are now well up, which is very early for this 
locality. Potatoes and beans will be the lead- 
ing hoed crops and oata the principal grain crop. 
A large amount of commercial fertilizers are 
being used, perhaps ten percent more than in 
any previous season, and farmers are taking 
hold of the work with the expectation of largely 
making up this season for the heavy losses of 
last fall. he following are about the average 
prices which dealers are paying for some ar- 
ticles of farm produce: Pressed hay, $14 per 
ton delivered; potatoes, 45 to 60 cents per 
bushel; eggs, 12 cents per dozen; butter, 18 to 





25 cents per pound; apples No. 1,90 cents $1.25 


per barrel; beans range all the way from $2.00 
to $3.50 per bushel, the latter price is for choice 
hand-picked yellow eyes; choice seed barley, 
$1 per bushel. 

AROOSTOOK COUNTY, ME. 

Patten: The farmers in general have their 
spring work nearly completed and everything 
looks prosperous at present. Some think the 
hay crop will be rather light, being winter killed 
in many places. More potatoes than usual will 
be planted in this vicinity. Regarding staple 
products,—oats 50 cents per bushel; potatoes 
40 cents per bushel; beans $3.60 per bushel; 
hay, first quality, $10 per ton; fruit trees are 
looking well. 

Caribou: Everything looks fine. Spring is 


about 80 cents per bushel at retail. Potato 
planting is mostly completed. I have seen early 
ones up four inches high. Corn is not yet 
planted. Light soils are feeding the need of 
rain. Most farmers are hopeful of a good sea- 
son, though some are dreading a drought. The 
area Of cultivated land increases slowly. About 
ten percent more wood was cut last winter than 
before, the open winter favoring work in the 
woods. 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CONN. 

Rye is unusually poor, probably less than 
half an average crop will be harvested; badly 
winter killed and doubtless a slightly decreased 
acreage. Oats are starting well and promise a 





good average; I think slightly decreased acre- 


pound live weight. One of our best farmers 
has sold from ten to twelve thousand pounds of 
wool for 27 cents a pound. 

WINDSOR COUNTY, VT. 

Rochester: The weather is very fine. Grass 
is looking well. Grain is coming up nicely. 
Farmers are busy planting. The season is at 
least two weeks earlier than last year. Store 
and beef cattle are very low. Some farmers say 
they shall not raise any more steers for beet. 

The spring has been two weeks earlier than 
usual. It is very seldom we have so warm 
weather as we have had in April and May. 
Saturday, May 18th, was the warmest,—94 
degrees in the shade. A large share of the 





farmers have their sowing done, and many 
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two weeks earlier than last year. A large 
breadth of grain, wheat and oats, has already 
been sown and quite a large amount of potatoes 
planted. Last year my garden potatoes were 
planted the 17th and my field the 22d; this 
year planted in garden the 2d and field the 9tb. 
The winter was bad tor grass; ice rormed over 
a large extent of flat lands; where it did so the 
grass is bedly killed, especially the clover. Old 
hay is selling for $8 io $9.50 per ton at the 
barns; oats, 50 cents per bushel; potatoes are 
all sold, the best selling for $1.00 per barrel. 
Although Aroostook is in the extreme northeast 
corner ot our country, farmers are not behind 
their brethren in using labor. saving machinery. 
An agent for the Aspinwall potato planter has 
already sold twenty-five this spring. We have 
mowing and reaping machines, seed drills and 
broadcast seeders. When compared with thirty 
years ago farming is today made easy. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS. 

The grass crop in town never looked better. 
Winter grains are looking well anc with the 
early spring farmers are greatly encouraged. 
Large quantities of maple sngar, upon which 
there is no duty, are made and kept for use at 
home. Many of the farmers are lovers ot good 
stock and but few towns in the commonwealth 
can show better cattle and horses than Colrain. 
James F. McClellan with his “Victor” (Regis- 
tered Hambeltonian) has done much to im 
prove the horses in this vicinity and Mr. A. A. 
Smith with his noted herd of registered Dur- 
hams gives the farmers an opportunity to get 
the best of cattle for all purposes. City peuple 
have begun to visit the town for the purpose of 
rest and recuperation. 

WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 

Douglass: Spring planting is pretty well 
advanced. Potatoes, 50 cents per bushel; hay, 
the best, $20 per ton; corn, $1 per bag; eggs, 
18 cents per dozen; farmers’ butter, 25 cents 
per pound, 
Templeton: The grass crop promises well. 
Peas and potatoes have been planted by some. 
In one or two instances I have seen beans two 
and three inches above the ground. These 
cases are rare at this time, May 20. 
Oxford: Weather is favorable for farmers. 
Oats are already up; corn and potatoes mostly 
planted; garden products coming up nicely; 
help scarce; retail prices corn meal $1.00; 
middlings $1.00 per one hundred pounds; oats 
45 cents per bushel; potatoes 75 cents; wood 
$2.50 to $5.00 per cord. 
Brookfield: Grass is looking finely. Pota- 
toes and peas are well up. Some farmers 
whose lands are heavy and wet had not done 
ploughing May 14th. The orchards, with few 
exceptions were rather bare of blossoms, it be- 
ing the off year for this vicinity. Eggs are 
plenty at 16 cents. Butter from 25 cents for 
good to 35 cents for that from the finest dairy 
herd in town. Cabbages 3 cents per pound. 
Potatoes 60 cents per bushel with many bushels 
unsold. At an auction recently a large lot was 
struck off at 35 cents. 
Upton: In southeast Worcester county the 
condition of crops is good. Grass and winter 
rye were but little winter killed. What cran- 
berries escaped the sharp frosts of September 6 
and 7, 1888, were good in quality and good ones 
are yet found in market. Apples are a drug, 
good Rhode Island greenings selling for $1 00 
per barrel and russets from $1 00 to $1.50. The 
acreage of grass has increased fully ten percent 
in the past two years. Milk and butter are the 
staple articles of agricultural produce. Butter 
ranges from 30 to 40 cents per pouud, the higher 
prices being for the better grades to private cus 
tomers. Many dairymen supply regular cus- 
tomers in the cities and towns at stated 
unvarying prices the year round, 35 cents 
being the more common price. The price 
of milk varies in different localities, that for 
the Woonsocket and Providence markets being 
greater than that for Boston, though the re- 
cent adjustment of prices by the Maasachusetts 
State board of arbitration has made the ad- 
vantage now slightly in fayor of Boston. 
Potatoes are still planted, in good quantities 








notwithstanding the low prices of last winter; 


age. Potatoes are not up except those for early 
market; an increased acreage is estimated by 
some. Of corn a full acreage will be planted. 
Grass has started well and promises an excel- 
lent yield. Apple, peach and cherries bloomed 
full, pear and plum below the average. Other 
small fruits promise a good average. Hay 
$18 to $20 per ton; oats 40 cents per bushel, 
eggs 20 cents per dozen; rye straw $18 per ton; 
swale hay $10 per ton; potatoes 60 cents per 
bushe!; turnips 50 cents per bushel; hard wood 
$6.00 per cord, retail; soit wood $3.00 per cord 
retail: wholesale $1.00 less; apples $3 50 per 
barrel; meal 95 cents per cwt.; flour—best— 
$6 50 per barrel; pastry, $5.50. 
HARTFORD COUNTY, CONN. 

Wapping: The prospect for fine crops and 
an abundance of fruit never was better. The 
season is at least two weeks earlier than usual. 
One taking a drive through this vicinity could 
easily imagine they were in the garden of Eden. 
| Some ot the potatoes and corn have been hoed 

the first time, and if the late frost that has been 
predicted comes the earlier crops will suffer. 
The owners of peach trees are looking forward 
toa good erop as the trees blossomed fully. 
Our creamery with the present officers is doing 
a good business selling their butter at 35 cents 
per pound; farmer’s butter sells at 28 cents per 
pound; hay is selling at $18; potatoes, 50 cents 
per bushel; eggs, 17 cents per dozen. 

East Hartford: The season is fully three 
weeks in advance of last year according to my 
record, which has not missed a day for twenty- 
three years. Apple and peach trees have shed 
their blossoms; spinach we cut first June 3d 
last season, May 15 this season; I hoed two 
acres Of early potatoes this year the day before 
the date of planting the same last year; last 
year the first tobacco was set May 26th, this 
year, May 6th. Unless frosts intervene we 
shall have strawberries the lst of June; early 
peas have set the pods; spinacb is selling for 
75 cents pec bushel; asparagus, 8 cents per 
pound; there is no sale for potatoes, 50 cents 
being about the price where a customer can be 
found; there is considerable stock remaining in 
the farmer's hands within a few miles of the 
city of Hartford. 

WINDHAM COUNTY, CONNECTICUT. 

The outlovck is good and the season is about 
two weeks earlier than usual. Many farmers 
have finished planting potatoes, oats and 
kitchen garden. My potatoes are up some two 
inches, May 13th; also peas, beans, cucumbers, 
etc. Produce is lower than ujual; potatoes 
from 45 to 50 cents; apples from 75 cents to 
80 cents a barrel; oats 45 to 50 cents a bushel ; 
hay $10 to $12 per ton; corn $1 10 to $1 25 
per bag. Apples pear and peach trees are 
in blossom. The recent rains have given 
the grass a start and everything is look- 
ing favorable for a good crop of hay. Our 
roads are being put in a better condition than 
usual this year. One fact I am glad to note is 
the recent sale of a number of farms to actual 
settlers at advanced prices. One farm has just 
sold at double the amount that the same farm 
sold for a few months ago at auction. A num- 
ber of small farms that had been vacant for 
sometime being rented. Our creamery is doing 
well and many are increasing their herds of 
dairy cows. What this part of the State needs 
is better railroad facilities. One line trom 
Williamantic, Conn., to Southbridge, Mass. 
would open up a vast agricultural and wood re- 
gion and increase the population and value of 
property immensely. The amount from lum- 
ber alone would be a profitable item, to say 
nothing of the large amount of hay produce 
and a large passenger traffic. No less than } 
three lines have been surveyed and it only 
wants a live man to secure all the stock needed 
to make a success. 

WINDHAM COUNTY, VERMONT. 

The season is nearly three weeks earlier than 
last year. Farmers bave their grain sowed and 
most of their potatoes planted. Some corn js 
already planted. Grass never looked more 
promising at this time of year. The general 





‘prices they bring. 


their planting. Grass wintered finely and is 
looking the very best. If there is plenty of rain 
there must be a big hay crop. The good price 
butter has brought has caused the dairy to be 
the principal income from the farm and hes 
rather caused a surplus of cows. The low 
price that beef brings has greatly affected the 
price of cows. They are selling the lowest that 
that the have for a long time. Horses seem to 


from other systems. It might be added that 
the system used in obtaining the cream must 
be properly used and not abused in order that 
it should not have an effect on the churning 
qualities of the cream. Milk may be spoiled 
before the cream is taken off from it, and then 
no method of churning can get good results. 

I should lay this down as a general princi- 
ple: The percent of fat in the skimmed milk is 
the result of the system used for obtaining the 
cream. The percent of fat in the buttermilk is 
a measure of the skill of the butter-maker. 


W. W. Cooke. 
Burlington, Vt. 


THE DYKED LANDS. 


The Coming Glory of Marshfield. 
Fertile Acres Reclaimed. 





1300 


A recent visit to this somewhat noted locality 
after an interval of fifteen years shows conclu- 
sively that the prediction then made has been 
more than fulfilled. Here is a tract of 1300 
acres of land which was the estuary of an an- 
cient sea, and filled with a vast deposit of 
vegetable matter in layers of varying depth and 
interspersed with more or less marine growths 
sandwiched between clay, sand and shells. If 
one were hunting for a matrix for successful 
plant growth in the Marshfield marshes he 
could find it in great profusion. This con ition 
of things being assured, and they are attested 
by the highest scientific authority backed by 
some of the best practical agriculturists of the 
commonwealth, one would naturally expect to 
find a people who wouid vie with one another 
in their eagerness to get possession and avail 
themselves of these wonderful deposits that 
rival the famous lands of the West and without 
the plagues of drouths and cyclones. 

IT IS SEVENTEEN YEARS SINCE THE DYKE SHUT 

OUT THE OCEAN, 

and the experiment began in Marshfield. It 
was a new and untried scheme for New Eng- 
land. Much had been hoped for it, as all 
experiments thus far in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Nova Scotia and New Jersey, had 
shown that these reclaimed estuaries of the 
ocean were among the most valuable portions 
of the world for the agriculturist. Bat from the 
beginning the promoters of the project—those 
that believed in progress, that believed in a 
higher, broader and better civilization, and in 
utilizing the dormant, latent energies of this 
beautiful section, have met with all obstacles 
that ingenuity could suggest or malice design. 
The terrible rancor of these local barbarians 
has found vent in outrages that ignore the value 
éf human life and alike thus far defy all laws 
not in accord with a border ruffian civilization. 
The dyke has been shattered but not destroyed, 
and a vast expense entailed on the owners whose 
only object has been to reclaim comparatively 
waste land and thus render it more valuable for 
agricultural purposes. Now these things have 
been done, not in New Mexico and among the 
Apache Indians, but in New England,—in 
Marsbt field, and almost on 





be the best property jyst now, considering the | 
PROVIDENCE COUNTY, R. I. 

Burrillville: Grass way ahead of previous 
years, nnd prospect of a large yield; potatoes 
mostly in and up in many places; peas, beets, 
onions, etc., up and growing well; more milk 
being made than ever in town and all the 
dairies of any size shipping by railroad to the 
new creamery in Providence. The prospects 
are a better market for milk and at better 
prices. 

Cumberland: Perhaps no season for many 
years have apple trees blossomed so early, and 
for the off year been so full of blossoms as the 
present. Grass is looking unusually well for 
the 13th of May. Young stock have been 
turned to pasture and are getting a good living, 
One tarmer who makes milk feeds his usual ra- 
tion of grain, but no hay, altbough he hus sey- 
eral tons in his barn. Anticipating a dry season 
larger quantities than usual of oats and spring 
rye have been sowed to cut and cure for hay. 
All who have not finished are busy putting in 
corn potatoes, etc., and in some instances hoe- 
ing has been done. In this locality everything 
is certainly three weeks earlier than last season. 
But little corn raised last year has been taken 
to mill on account of the low price of meal 
(90 cents per hundred). Everything raised on 
the farm (hay excepted), has ruled low in price. 
Onions, at any price offered; potatoes, from 40 
to 75 cents per bushel; apples, $100 to $1.50 
per barrel; turnips, 85 to 50 cents per bushel; 
eggs, from 15 to 20 cents per dozen, but are now 
advancing; hay brings $20 to $22 per ton de- 
livered and is in good demand, and considered 
by thinking farmers the best crop raised on the 
farm. Forest fires have done a large amount of 
damage burning over several hundred acres of 
valuable woodland and many cords of wood 
cut and ready for market. 

GRAFTON COUNTY, N. H. 

Hay bids fair to be good; grass wintered 
well. Wheat is looking well and oats where 
they are up. Apple and pear trees blossom 
well but plums and cherry not as well. Farm- 
ers are in good spirits and on the whole pros- 
perous. Hay sells for $10 at the barn. Pota- 
toes 40 to 50 cents. Corn 90 cents per bushel. 
Oats 40 cents. Beef 5to6 cents dead weight. 
Pork 6 cents. Wool 20 and 22 cents. Butter 
20 and 25 cents. 


CREAM DIFFERENCES. 


Prof. Cooke Thinks there are None if 
it is Properly Used. 





Mr. Editor: Your favor is received asking 
my views on the question, ‘‘Are there such in- 
herent differences in cream raised by different 
processes as to make it impossible or improb- 
able that an equal amount of butter can be ob- 
tained from each kind of cream providing it 
has equal care and skill.” 

In the course of our work we have tested 
cream trom several different processes and from 
the same process under various conditions. All 
our results have tended to show that after the 
skimming is done that is the end of the infiu- 
ence of the skimming device, and that the 
cream can be churned thoroughly, that is, 
without much loss of fat in the buttermilk, no 
matter what the system of creaming was, pro- 
vided the person in charge handled that cream 
properly. The cream from each system of 
skimming will require its own individual treat- 
ment to get the best results. And the butter- 
maker will have to study the conditions and 
treat each cream according to its needs, and not 
think because a certain method of mixing, 
ripening and churning will get the best results 





outlook tor farmers is good. Not much call 
for beef; price three and one-half cents per 


4 , 
THE SOIL OF DANIEL WEBSTER 8 FARM. 


as - i a eed ’ 
Webster was noted for making improvements, 


and some of his then innovations yet linger in 
this ancient town. Could the great expounder 
have lived to this day, does any sane man be- 
lieve that the thunder of his voice would have 
been turned on the peaceful agriculturists of 
the Old Colony, or that it would take fifteerr 
years to determine whether law and order, or 
outrage and possibly murder should triumph in 
the very heart of the Old Colony? For these 
canses, which disabilities the State has not yet 
removed, progress has been slow, and while the 
results have been satisfactory to the intelligent 
pioneer, they have been hampered by those 
difficulties that befell the ancient settlers when 
they first subdued the primeval forests. One 
difficulty in getting before the public the pro- 
gress that has been made in a development of 
the marshes has been the fact that very little 
reclamation has been made on the borders of 
the territory, most of which is not contiguous to 
the public road. Perhaps about one third of 
the whole tract bas been under some sort of 
cultivation, but only about two hundred acres 
has been taken in hand and its producing power 
fairly tested. Iam sure that an unprejudiced 
person would not only be surprised but de- 
lighted by the condition of the soil that I saw 
in a recent visit to that section, located about 
one half mile west of the beach and not far from 
what is known as Abington village. The now 
decomposed soil is in very fine tilth and its 
texture all that could be desired. Its product 
bids fair to 


RIVAL THE GARDENS OF THE TRUCK FARMS 
NEAR BOSTON, 

and all this, please remember, without manure 

of any kind. 

Tep years ago about half an acre of land in 
the above locality was planted to onions, and 
next season it was seeded with red top. The 
grass was cut every year until 1888. It was a 
heavy growth, ranging from one to two tons 
per year. It was then plowed and onions 
planted. The crop, on account of excessive 
wet weather, being somewhat irregular, but the 
largest onions weighed 18 ounces each. Now, 
if the readers of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
will only remember that this result was pro- 
duced without one particle of manure of any 
kind during the whole ten years, they will then 
be better able to judge of the capacity and value 
of the Marshfield marshes. Perhaps some of 
the readers may doubt the statements here 
made, butif they will go to the marshes next 
June and examine the crops on forty acres then 
growing they will know exactly how both 
land and crops look, and whether money wil! 
not be better expended right here in eastern 
Massachusetts and thirty miles from Boston 
market, than to leave the honored institutions 
of New England for the wild lands of the 
West. AQUILA. 

Marshfield, May 10, 1889. 











GOLDEN WYANDOTTES. 


This new breed of fowls was originated in 
Winnebago county, Wisconsin, in 1881, by a 
crossing of the American Seabrights (since 
named Wyandottes) on a large black-rei 
variety wall mnete in that section as Winne- 
bagos. First exhibited in 1885, they rapidiy 
gained favor and were admitted to the Standard 
at the Indianapolis meeting of the American 
poultry association in 1888. 

The Golden Wyandotte is very like the Laced 
Wyandotte in shape, style, size, rose-comh, 
clean yellow legs and markings, the only differ- 
ence being the ground color (which it takes 
from the Winnebagos) being changed from 
white to buff, or golden yellow. The hackle 
and saddle feathers ot the cock are of a rich, 
brilliant color, similar to that of the Black 
Breasted Red Game, the tail is solid black and 
the breast is beautifully laced with black on a 
ground color of a rich golden bay. The pullets 
are identically the same as the laced variety, 
excepting that the ground color is a golden 
yellow, which gives a plumage of indescribable 
richness and beauty. 

The Golden Wyandottes are unquestionably 
one of the most handsome varieties among tbe 
many breeds of fancy poultry. Their bright- 
red rose combs, orange-colored legs, and black 
and golden-yellow lacings, form an attractive 
combination of colors unsurpassed by any of 
the feathered tribe, and it is not singular that 
their admirers claim that they are “the most 
beautiful fowl in existence.” ; 

The cut given in this number is kindly loaned 
us by Mr. J. C. Harris, Venango, Pennsylvania, 
whose stock of these fowls is of the purest and 








from one cream that therefore it should give 
equally good results on the cream obtained 


best, being directly descended from the origina! 
(McKeen) strain. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A. F. HUNTER. 


Powdered Glass. Oyster Shells. Coal 


Ashes. Our April Account. 





A TENDER HEARTED CORRESPONDENT SAYS 
SOMETHING ABOUT ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. Editor ; I was much interested in the arti- 
cle by Mrs. E. C. H. published recently in 
Our GRANGE HOMES and NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. Although the editor points out some 
defects in reckoning the first cost it shows a 
s‘art in the right direction, that of keeping 
accounts. She reckons cockerels at $1.00 
each, but does not say she received that sum for 
them. Chickens hatched in August would not 
probably be fit for market before November; at 
tat season last year a grange brother who deals 
largely in poultry in this locality informed me he 
paid but seven cents a pound live weight, so it 
would make quite a difference in the result 
whether she actually received $5.00, or 7 cents a 
pound, or, what was worse still, kept them in the 
flock. I noticed that she did not mention feeding 
any animal food during the winter, which may ac- 
count for the falling off in egg product in Novem- 
ber when the hens could no longer supply them- 
selves by foraging on the 100 acre farm in addi- 
tion to the “table scraps and kitchen refuse.” 
The clause—*We love our poultry and take great 
pleasure in tending it’’ is probably the sentiment 
of many women. If there was nothing to the 
business but caring for the dear little chickens, 
keeping the hens comfortable and gathering the 
eggs with which they are sure to repay good care, 
it would be a detightful occupation. But oh! the 
killing, whether it is done at home, or they are 
sold alive (to be murdered by inches perhaps) ia 
surely a drawback to the pleasure derived. I 
should like to ask if you approve of giving 
‘pounded glass” to hens? I have seen it recom 
mended by several writers the past winter. 

MRS. E. V. T. 

Wilmot Flat, N. H 

No, I do not believe in pounded glass for 
hens for the reason that some pieces of the 
glass will have an edge that will cut the tough- 
est gizzard a fowl ever possessed. Any one 
who has examined finely broken glass knows 
that, and knows, too, that such sharp-cutting 
material is unsuitable for fowls to eat. I once 
saw a fowl bleed to death at the mouth and 
nostrils and an examination showed a small 
particle of glass which bad cut through the 
passage to the gizzard about half way down 
and penetrated atiny artery; seeing that set- 
tled the broken glass theory for me. 

The only benefit broken glass can be toa 
fowl is to grind up the food within the gizzard 
and this service can be better done by fine- 
broken crockery or earthen-ware, pounded 
bricks, or, better still, by coarse gravel. Hay- 
ing access to either of these the fowls do not 
need broken glass, and it is much wiser to 

avoid it. 
ARE OYSTER SHELLS NECESSARY? 

There has been considerable discussion of 
late as to whether or not broken oyster shells 
are of value to fowls. The theory of feeding 
them is that they supply lime material out of 
which the hen secretes the shells of the eggs, 
and this theory is pooh-poohed by the antis, 
who claim that the egg-shell material is sup- 
plied by the lime salts, of which there is more 
or less in all their food, and that the oyster 
shells are only valuable for the grinding they 
wili do in the gizzard; in other words, that they 
take the place of gravel. Of course the antis 
say that if the fowls have access to good, sharp 
gravel they don’t need oyster shells. Ia this I 
think they are in error, because my pens are 
floored with two or three inches of as nice, 
sharp, clean grav@l as can be found anywhero, 
and the fowls eat oyster shells freely, not with- 
standing. If, by any oversight, the oyster 
shells become exhausted in the small trough 
containing them soft shelled eggs will begin to 
show themselves in a week or ten days, and 
very soon after the oyster shells are renewed 
the soft-shelled eggs cease; this has happened 
twice in pens of mine this winter, owing to my 
absence from home and the neglect of the small 
boy who is entrusted with it, and furnishes a 
sufficient reason for giving the fowls the oyster 
shells. An addition to the fowls’ gritty mate- 
rial is the siftings of the coal ashes. Our ashes 
are run through a quarter-inch sieve, which 
takes out the clinkers and unburned coal. 
When we have a barrel of the siftings it is 
run through a fine sieve, mosquito-netting 
mesh, the fine ashes being used on the plat- 
forms under the roosts to mix with the drop- 
pings; the coarser stuff is dumped in heaps 
in the middle of the pens. In a day or 
two it will all disappear, and for a couple of 
days after the droppings will be jet black. I 
suppose there is sulphur in this coal-ash and I 
know there are some bits ot charcoal. The ma- 
terial is certainly of value to the fowls, as they 
eat it greedily and hunt around for more. 


OUR APRIL EGG ACCOUNT. 





Total number of eggs « + 6 6 6 eo 0 2,232 
Cash VG sec et CORRS HO $26.97 
Cost of food (about). . «see 12.00 
Profit . . . . . . . J . . . . $14.97 


We beg our readers’ attention again to the 
difference in profit between eggs in November 
or December and April. Our December ac- 
count was: 


Total number of CZZSe ese evetne 1,623 
Cash value .csersevenen $51.39 
Cost of food (about). .-+see-6 12.00 
Proit «ccsoesetceesevs $39.39 


Could there be a more instructive lesson upon 
the text we so frequently talk upon? Forty 
percent more eggs in April than December, 
and the April profit is but $15, as against over 
$39 in December. 

Moral—“Get the pullets to laying in Oxtober 
or November, and then keep them laying!” 

(Fally half our hens are setting or brooding 
chicks at this time (10:h of May), and we pur- 
pose putting eggs under everything that becomes 
broody this month, consequently our egg ac- 
count is knocked into pi and had better be sus- 
pended for the present.) 





Hints from Our Exchanges. 
FAVORABLE TO SHELLS AND LIME. 


The following question was printed in the 
California Cackler and the answers appended 
were from its readers. 

Will fowls crave and eat shells, lime, etc., 
if ——7 supplied with sharp grinding ma- 
teria 

Yes; quantities of them. O. J. ALBEE. 

Yes; particularly if confined in yards 

L. E. MATTESON. 

They will, and should have it by them at all 
times. E. H. FREEMAN. 

Yes, they eat shells no matter how much 
gravel they have. JOHN McCFARLING. 

With pee of all kinds mentioned at hand, 
they will use some of each. E. C. CLapp. 

Think shells just as necessary when the fowls 
have gravel or sand in plenty. Do not feed 
lime; have not considered it corer & partic- 
ularly when I have ground oyster shells. 

T. B. Gerrroy. 

Broken crockery or earthenware can not b3 
put to more profitable use than to be crushed 
small and kept in boxes where poultry can get 
at it. It is a better aid to digestion than the 


ordinary gravel.—Fanciers’ Journal. 
NO SOFT EGGS. 
Some of the poultry journals and their corre- 


spondents are condemning the use of oyster 
shells for poultry. Now, every careful poultry - 
raiser knows that laying hens for some reason 
are always most eager for shells; pullets and 
cockerels seldom eat them, which goes to show 
that laying hens need them for a special pur- 
pose. I have several breeds of thoroughbred 
poultry in separate yards, and some time ago, 
mostly as an experiment and partly neglect, I 
did not supply the shells, and in a few days the 
hens in all the yards began to lay soft eggs and 
continued it until forty percent of the eggs laid 
were soft. I then made up my mind to see just 
how soon this could be stopped, I reduced the 
grain feed about one-third and began to supply 
shell and bone freely. Ina few days the eggs 
were all right. I have continued to supply the 
sbell and bone, and there are no soft eggs. Of 
course hens prefer bone, but the right sort are 
not always to be had, and shells are the next 
best article. The best plan is to procure a good 
supply, which anywhere on this peninsula can 
be had for the hauling; wash them clean, and 
two or three times a week beat up a good sup- 
ply on a@ large stone in a clean place in the 
poultry yard. And at the same time beat also 
some old crockery; hens like this better than 
pebbles for grinding their feed.—Caleb Boggs, 
in Southern Fancier. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF EGG EATING. 


Hens in confinement in the narrow yards of 
the village often form the habit of eating their 
own eggs. On the farm, where they bave larger 
range and plenty of crushed oyster-shells or 
bones, and select their own nests, they are rarely 
troubled with this diseased appetite. The in- 
stinct of the hen leads her to select a retired 
spot for her nest away from the rest of the flock, 
in a clump of brush, a tangle of weeds, or an 
old barrel or hollow log, and to carefully guard 
it against intruders. The eggs are very precious 
in her sight, and she longs for a nest full to 
brood and hatch them. Shut up with a flock in 
a small pen, her notions of privacy are over- 
looked oftentimes, and she is compelled to drop 
her eggs in a box in company with other hens. 
In the struggle for the box, eggs are often 
broken, and she takes her first lesson in egg 
eating, devouring the shell and contents with 
eager appetite. This appetite is greatly sharp- 
ened by the not infrequent neglect to suppiy 
broken oyster-shells, or lime in any available 
form, jor the hens to eat. I; is true that the 
grains they eat supply lime, but it is in limited 
measure, and where they have no means to ca- 
ter for themselves, the poultry yard should be 
furnished with abundant supplies of crushed 
shells, or their equivalent in some other form. 
The rush of the hens to secure these fragments 
when kept in confinement, is good evidence of 
their need of lime in their daily rations. With 
scant supplies of lime, the egg shells grow thin, 
and the education in egg eating goes on apace. 
Sometimes the habit is formed by the careless- 
ness of the kitchen-maid, or housekeeper, in 
throwing the egg shells into the pai! and giving 
them with the other waste to the hens. This 
should never be done,if you want the hens to re- 
spect their own eggs. Understanding the cause 
of this unthrifty habit, it is not very difficult to 
provide a remedy. From a recent experience, 
we have found that the habit is very much 
broken by an abundant supply of crushed 
shells. It had grown so bad in a flock of twenty 
Light Brahmas, owing to neglect ot this ration, 
that they devoured every egg, without the 
closest watching, at the cackle of every laying 
hen. Giving the shells every morning, the 
craving ceased, and we found the eggs re- 
maining injthe nésts undisturbed.— Rural New 
Yorker. 





OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Tells of the Depression of the Wine Busi- 
ness in France. 


Not one-third of the quantity of wine pro- 
duced in France in 1888 has found purchasers. 
Why? Because the taste of the public—today 
80 much altered—exacts qualities that the cur- 
rent vintages do not possess. To these explan- 
ations may be added some others; viz: The 
over-blendings of Spanish, Hungarian and 
Italian, with poor French wines, and also to 
the competition of beer—a beverage which peo- 
ple feel to be more comforting and more nutri- 
tive, than mixed or inferior natural wine. 

The quality of a wine is proportionate to the 
age of the vine. If the latter be young, the 
wine will be weak in alcohol, feeble in color, 
deficient in flivor, and difficult to keep. Also’ 
many vineyards in autumn have been sub- 
merged, the only infallible remedy against the 
phylloxera; thus treated, the vine gains in 
vegetation, but its product loses in quality. 
The same remark applies to vineyards estab- 
lished in sandy soils. To these drawbacks 
must be added the diseases of mildew and 
black rot, which tell more severely on youug 
vineyards, 

There is a further explanation. The tendency 
of proprietors in replanting destroyed vineyards 
is to select varieties having a tendency to pro- 
duce quantity rather than quality; they have 
also a weakness for pushing growth by strong 
manurings. And the producers of these small, 
young vines, in order to give them body and 
keeping properties, have to resort to liming and 
brandying, or rather whiskying, processes. 

Only delicate tastes can appreciate the su- 
perior qualities of a wine—its fineness and bou- 
quet, which are the product of age. All this is 
caviar for the general public. The tonic effects 
on the organism, that good wines produce, have 
been destroyed by palates roughened by indus- 
trial spirits and chemically prepared cordials. 
The consumer at present wants a beverage that 
will titilate his palate; and lusciously red to 
gratify his eye. 

Many defects in French wines could at once 
be remedied by paying more careful attention 
to their preparation. Also, to adopt the Pasteur 
plan for heating the wines, so as to destroy the 
elements of fermentation, and thus dispense 
with gypsumizing and whiskying aids. Some- 
thing remains to be done also respecting the 
standards for quality set up by the official lab- 
oratories, which are as variable as the standards 
for milk. 

At the Universal Exhibition, not only will 
there be a full display of wines, but the growers 
in the claret districts intend to exhibit also some 
specimens of vines. This has given rise to a 
great outcry on the part of the horticulturists of 
Paris and the department of the Seine. Vines 
will be admitted to the exhibitions from regions 
under the phylloxera quarantine, on condition 
that the soil wherein they grow be previously 
injected with a good half-ounce of sulphuret of 
carbon per square yard, and that the leaves and 
roots of the removed plant be disinfected with a 
solution of sulpho-carbonate of potash. The 
vines thus treated, and under official inspection, 
will be admitted into the court reserved for 
them, but none must ‘come within twenty-two 
yards of any shrub or plant in the building, and 
on the termiuation of the big show the vines 





must be destroyed. 
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SEVERAL CHOICE PLANTS. 


Make the Farm Home Attractive and 
Beautiful 


The plants of which I shall write are not 
those generally cultivated but are such as merit 
special mention. 

The Golden Bartonia aurea is a showy, hardy 
annual from California. The fl»wers are cup- 
shaped and of a bright yellow color, from two 
to two and a half inches in diameter. Should 
be sown in masses that the roots may be shad- 
ed from the hot sun, if grown ia an open situ- 
ation. Derived its name from Dr. Barton, an 
eminent botanist of Philadelphia. 

MOLUCELLA OR SHELL FLOWER, 

This curious flower has been rarely mentioned 
by writers and is but little known. In Vol. 1 
of Vick’s Magazine there is a small illustration 
ot the plant and of the flower, and in ‘“Tilling- 
hast’s Floral Album” we find it in colors where 
it is represented as of a pea green color with & 
white center. The description we have of it 
SAYS: 

‘*A singular plant known as Molucca Bala and 
Shell Flower. It has spreading square stems end- 
ing in tufts of bright leaves and tiny caps of pea 
green veined with whitish green; within a button- 
shaped bud unfolds into a shell-like flower of white 
apd purple. 

From Vick we learn that this plant isa na- 
tive of Syria and was carried to England three 
hundred years ago by King James’ botanist,but 
was lost and reintroduced a hundred years 
afterward. It is described by Vick as a strong 
annual growing from two to three feet in height» 
starting with a single stem and branching out 
when about six inches from the ground. At 
this point it throws up a dozon or more strong 
curved arms, usually two feet in length, and 
these are surrounded with flowers scarcely 
leaving room for a leaf. They are small, pink 
and white, but surrounded with a large, shell- 
like calyx. Underneath each calyx is a whorl 
of spines. The plant has a strong smell of balm. 
Thus we understand the origin of both its 
names. Grown easily from seeds which can be 
obtained at a trifling cost. 


SANVITALIA 


is a beautiful little Mexican annual, bearing 
flowers of a rich brown and yellow color, large 
in proportion to the size of the plant. It is ad- 
mirable for rock work, bordering, or to grow 
among bulbous plants. 

Senecio speciosus; S. elegans. These are 
double fl»wering plants, in colors of white, red 
and purple. R2main in bloom for a long time. 

Linum grandiflorum An elegant annual 

caring large crimson flowers. The are several 
species of the Linum or “Flowering Flax’’; 
some are of shrubby habit. others are perenni- 
als and biennials, some are dwarf; fins for rock 
work or borders. Quite a different plant is the 
Phosmium or 
NEW 
P. tanaz is a handsome plant with stiff, sword- 
shape leaves and orange colored flowers which 
are produced on strong spikes, branched and 
growing from ten to fifteen feet above the foliage. 
P. Colonsoi variegata has fiae, broad, erect, 
dark green leaves banded with one, sometimes 
two, stripes of creamy white. P. Cooki raria- 
gatum has stripes of golden yellow. This is of 
more dwarf habit than others. There are sev- 
eral other varieties, all highly ornamental, and 
are catalogued by only a few florists who make 
a specialty of rare plants. 4.1.4 

Luculia. A native of Naples. An elegant 
winter-blooming plant, bearing large heads of 
lovely. rose-colored fiowers; highly fragrant. 
A fibrous loamy soil, with a mixture of sand, 
is the best adapted for their growth. Blooms 
the second year from seed; is also propagated 
from cuttings. 

Didiscus. Bears clusters of blue fl»wers, fol- 
lowed by a fruit which when mature is covered 
with small tubercles. It is a hairy plant; a 
native of Australia. Other pretty blue flowers 
are Bouvardia and Whitlavia. 

The Schizanthus in variety are beautiful, 
slender-growing annuals with delicate blossoms 
of various hues; the foliage fern-like and ad- 
mirable for cutting. 

The large flowering Salpiglossis afforda very 
showy variety of colors with curious lacings, 
veinings and pencillings; abundant bloomers 
that should be in every garden. 

BEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS. 

Lophospermum scandens is a vine of rapid 
luxuriant growth, with dark-green foliage and 
large rosy Gloxinia-like flowers; attains a 
height of twenty feet. 

Rhyneospermium Jasminoides is a beautiful 
plant for training on a pot trellis. It has glossy 
evergreen foliage and produces an abundance 
of pure white Jasmine-like fragrant flowers. 
R. aurea variegata has green, white and car- 
mine flowers. RR. argentea has foliage edged 
with silvery waite. 

Lapageria was named in henor of Josephine 
Lapageria, wife of Napoleon. JL. rosea has 
large lily-shaped deep rose-colored fl wers 
spotted inside with white. L. alba has white 
flowers. Blooms profusely and fora long time. 

PHYSIANTHUS, OR *‘CRUEL PLANT.” 


ZEALAND FLAX. 





A climber bearing immense quantities of pure 
white fragrant flowers in auxiliary clusters. It 
has large handsoine seed vessels resembling 
oval gourds; these contain the seeds enveloped 
in a fiae, silky-like substance. It has been 
called the Cruel Plant, because of its trap, 
which is thus described: ‘‘The anthers are so 
placed that their spreading celis form a series 
of notches in a ring around the pistil. The in- 
sect, in putting its proboscis down for the 
boney, must press it into one of these notches, 
and in attempting to withdraw it the end is 
sure to be caught in a notch, boot-jack fashion 
as it were, and the more the insect pulls the 
more its trunk is drawn towards the point of 
the notch. Thus caught the insect starves to 
death.” 

The Canary Bird Flower is a graceful rap- 
idly growing vine, beautiful in foliage and 
bloom; of the easiest culture from seed. 

The Cinnamon Vine, or Chinese Yam,I can 
emphatically commend for its beauty and fra- 
grance. Grows from tubers and is perfectly 
hardy. Mrs. M. D. WELcomE. 

Yarmouth, Me. 





SEED POTATOES. 
Plant Moderate-Sized Ones. 








As there has been considerable discussion in 
several papers about the proper size of potatoes 
for seed, I wou!d like to give the result of my 
experience and obiervation for the last fifty 
years. In 1836 the frost killed everything in our 
valley the ninth of August, and most of the 
potatoes raised in those days were late varieties 
and were quite smal!. I remember my father 
planted such as took five hundred for a bushel, 
and only one in a hill, and the yield was enor- 
mous, eight hills filling a bushel measure. 
When the Early Rose were first planted here I 
bought a pound from Utica; one was decent 
size to cook and there were four small ones. I 
cut them up so I had seventy hills, and raised 
176 pounds, only four pounds short of three 











bushels. Afterward I planted some Snowflake 
potatoes ; late in June, and the next year the 
demand for them was so great that the last man 
got only a few quarts and none of them as large 
as robins’ egge, but he raised an excellent crop 
of good-sized potatoes. Last year all the pota- 
toes that were large enough to cook were worth 
one dollar per bushe!, and there were a great 
many very small potatoes planted, and the crop 
was heavy and good. 1 think moderate-siz2d 
potatoes cut once, and only one piece in a hill 
will give bette: results than large ones planted 
whole. W. ES. 
Roxbury, Vt. 


CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 


Crops Must be Grown Cheaper to Meet 
Western Competition. 





Red clover has been called “the great ranovat- 
ing crop of America” Ifthis be true it seems 
strange that the fact is not more generally 
known; or, if it be known, it is strange that the 
knowledge is not more trequently used. The 
farmers of Massachusetts are paying out mil- 
lions of dollars every year fur commercial fer- 
tilizers, doubtful all the while as to whether 
they get their money back in increased crops. 
They are also buying immense quantities of 
manure from the city stables at a cost of from 
five to ten dollars per load, delivered on their 
farms. From many other sources they occa- 
sionally put up fertilizers, but always at a heavy 
expense. Thus it will be seen that the fertilizer 
problem is, by all odds, the most important and 
difficult one the farmer has to solve. 

There is one thing that is certain; if we are to 
continue the business some means must be 
found of fertilizing our farms more cheaply 
than at present. Owing to the enormous emi- 
gration west, and the development of new farm- 
ing lands in regions formerly supposed to be 
barren, the price of the cereals has been lowered 
to such an extent that they can no longer be 
raised at a profit upon the high-priced lands of 
what used to be the great grain-growing States. 
The farmers in that middle section must turn 
their attention to something else. Naturally 
they are led to try their hand at growing vege- 
tables and smail fruits. This brings them into 
direct competition with eastern farmeis and 
market gardeners. The almost nominal through 
freights from Chicago and other western points 
enable them to do this and realize a fair profit. 
Thus early tomatoes were brought into Boston 
markets last summer from Chicago and sold a; 
three dollars per bushel, when but for this 
natives would have brought five to eight dollars 
per bushel. This is only a sample. There is 
scarcely anything raised in our eastern markets 
that will not soon be brought from the west in 
refrigerator cars, and sold for less than we can 
now afford to produce it. 

The principal expense of growing crops in the 
east is for fertilizers. Unless, in some way, 
this can be made less, the western farmers will 
come in with their produce (raised upon their 
rich prairie bottoms at comparatively little ex- 
pense) and drive us out of our own markets. 

If then in our clover we have a renovating 
crop all ready to our band is it not about time 
that we begin to make use of it? It will be 
said, perhaps, that this is only a revival of an 
old, worn-out topic. The subj32t has bsen dis- 
cussed over and overagain. There is nothing 
new to be elicited from it. No, there is nothing 
new about red clover; no more is there about 
nature. But we have to keep on asking ques- 
tions of her right along, year after year. May 
it not be in order toask her “what about red 
clover ?” 

The facts about this plant have been printed 
over and over again in the agricultural journals, 
in pamphlets, in reports, in speeches and ad- 
dresses; and yet I believe they are but little 
known or understood by a majority of our New 
England farmers Certainit is that clover is 
but little grown here in Massachusetts. 

Some idea of the value of clover as a fertiliz- 
ing crop may be obtained from the experiments 
ot Professor Laws, a distinguished agricultural 
chemist of England. According to a careful 
analysis made by him the manure from a ton of 
straw is worth about $2 60—taking the price of 
chemical fertilizers as a basis. The manure 
from a ton of clover hay is worth a little over 
$9.00—or more than three times as much. 

The value of any yard manure depends 
mainly upon the amount of potash, nitrogen, 
and phosphoric acid it contains, the carbona- 
ceous or woody matter being usually in excess 
of that required by the soil; excepting perhaps 
on sandy land that has been long cultivated 
without stable manure. 

According to Professor Laws a ton of ordi- 
nary barn-yard manure contains eight pounds 
nitrogen, eleven pounds potash and four pounds 
phosphoric acid; while a ton of manure made 
from clover hay contains about twenty pounds 
nitrogen, sixteen puunds potash and five and a 
half pounds phosphoric acid. Nitrogen being 
the highest priced constituent, it will be seen at 
once how much more valuable is manure made 
from clover than from straw or other hay. 

The figures given above are undoubtealy cor 
rect as based upon the price ot fertilizers in the 
English market at the time the experiments 
were made. I have not the data at hand to 
show how they compare with the prices in our 
market today. Nor is this necessary; since all 
I wish to show is the relative price of manure 
made from clover and from ordinary hay. Ifa 
load of ordinary strawy manure is worth $1.00, 
then a load made from clover would be worth 
about $3.50. 

Clover hay grown in Maine can usually be 
bought in the Boston market for $10 to $12 per 
ton. Ifit is worth $9 per ton in the manure 
heap after being fed out, it would seem to be a 
pretty good investment for our farmers to buy 
it largely to feed in connection with shorts, 
corn meal and ground cottonseed. The quality 
may not always be A No. 1, but by taking care 
farmers could secure good lots of clean, bright 
clover that would not fail to give a good account 
of itself at milking time; for there is no hay 
made that is a better milk producer than clover 
when it is cut at the right time and well cured 
with the leaves on. Besides the manure would 
be nearly or quite double in value that made 
from ordinary hay. 

But though it may be a good thing to buy 
clover to feed out we should do better than that 
—raise it on our farms. Fortunately we need 
not go to England to find out the benefits that 
result trom growing clover. The experiment 
has been tried in New York and other states, 
where it has proved abundantly successful. 
According to the New York Tribune (in an is- 
sue published a few years ago), a West Chester 
County farmer made the statement that he 
would not draw barn-yard manure a mile if he 
could have it for nothing, since he could enrich 
his farm at less expense by sowing clover. 

It seems to me here is ample food for thought 
for some ot us who are paying $6 per cord for 
manure, and drawing it one, two, three and even 
four or five miles. I am aware that clover 
grows much better on the limestone soils of 
portions of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania than it does here in Massachusetts. 








Our lands are, many of them, “clover sick,’ 
and that is probably one reason why our farm- 
ers have almost abandoned the crop. In an 
other article I shal! try to show how we may all 
grow clover with great profit to ourselves and 
benefit to our farm. GeorcE B. Dorr. 


ABOUT CUTTING WOOD LOTS. 


In the Farmer and Homes of May 11 I find 
an article by A. P. Reed. on “The Wood Lt,” 
in which the writer recommends, in taking 
wood from the lot, the selecting of trees which 
are “ripe” and the leaving of younger seed- 
lings to grow. I have been told many times 
that it is best when cutting to remove every- 
thing, thus leaving all the succeeding growth 
an even chance. I know that such is the most 
common practice. Sometimes a few trees of a 
desirable variety are left to seed the lot, as pines 
or chestnuts. So far as my observation goes 
wood lots from which the wood has been taken 
by the thinning process have not appeared suc- 
cessful. The new growth, starting as it must 
in the shade, lacks vigor. I should expect to 
get more wood from a given piece of land in a 
hundred years by cutting the whole growth off 
about once every twenty-five years, than ly 
cutting the individual trees as they appeared to 
mature. Will some parties experienced in the 
business give their opinions in the columns of 
the FarmMER and Homes? M. Morse. 

Norfolk County. 

















HAND ROLLER. 


The hand roller represented in the annexcd 
cut is, according to Rural New Yorker, not 
only cheap but exceedingly convenient for use 
in lawn and garden. 














A H@ME MADE HAND ROLLER. 


It is made of a piece of stove pipe, sry three 
feet long and from five to eight inches in di- 
ameter. Circular pleces of wood, the heavier 
the better, are fitted in both ends, and the pipe 
is filled with sand or old pieces of lead and 
dirt well rammed down to keep it solid. The 
handle may be of a heavy oak or hickory sap- 
ling, split up far enough to make a bow or the 
roller may be put in a framework made of old 
boards instead of asapling. An axle may be 
made of an iron rod running through the 
cylinder, or they may be screw bolts running 
into the blocks. The block should be put in 
one end of the pipe and securely nailed; then 
the pipe should be filled and then the block 
should be put in the other end; this should 
also be well nailed. 

An oid piece of stove pipe, the larger in di- 
ameter the better, a hickory sapling, say eight 
feet long, a rod or bolts for the axle, and a 
couple of round blocks of the same size as the 
pipe, and an hour’s time, will make as good a 
hand roller as can be bought for $4 or $5 at 
the hardware store. 


DAIRY TALK. 


Some Practical Suggestions on a Variety 
of Topics. 





BUTTER COLOR. 

A cow which will not, when properly fed and 
cared for, produce milk and cream from which 
butter of a fairly bright yellow can be made, 
ought to be fitted for beef and sold. 

A small ration of yellow corn, with green or 
succulent food, will certainly give good results. 
Carrots fed to cows will give a good color to the 
butter; at any rate, regulate the color by feed- 
ing the cow, and not by drugs.—Cor. Holstein 
Friesian Register. 


““HOARD’S DAIRYMAN” HAS DOUBTS. 


But there is yet this unanswered question, 
whather the separator does not get all the cream 
the Cooley possibly can, and whether it does 
not get in condition to yield butter more ex- 
haustively? We would like to see any sepa- 
rator man set up his machinery on a farm where 
the Cooley has all the chance it can have any- 
where, and let each system take the milk on 
alternate days for a month, and each get it in 
just the way each wanted it,—weighing it ac- 
currately and weighing the butter. We would 
all know more at the end of a month than we 
will to watch the fight ef interested manu fac- 
turers for five years. 


THE DAILY VARIATIONS 

MILK 
from the same herd of cows is very large, 
which sometimes causes dissatisfaction among 
creamery patrons who do not realize how great 
the difference is. ‘The Fort Atkinson creamery, 
at West Randolph, Vi.,is a separator cream- 
ery, owned by C. Brigham & Co. of Boston, 
and the milk of each patron is sampled and an- 
alyz2d once a month, and payment is made ac- 
cording to the percent of butter fat therein. 
Though this creamery is, on the whole, giving 
good satisfaction to its patrons in general, there 
is a lack of confidence in the analyses (although 
done by a competent chemist), as the milk from 
the same dairies with the same feed shows quite 
diffsrent analyses on the different months. In 
spite of this feeling it has awakened such an 
amount of intelligence that on account of the 
amount of Jersey blood in this town, a cream- 
ery that run all the milk or cream into com- 
mon pool, and paid upon a basis cf quantity 
only, could not prosper for a moment. 


IN THE QUALITY OF 


THE COW'S NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


A man might just as well undertake to tell 
what the temperature will be tomorrow from a 
knowledge of what itis today or was yester- 
day, as to expect to know the exact percent of 
butter he will make from the milk of one day 
by comparing it with that of another. The dif- 
ference in the percentage of butter will be 
greater from day to day with individual cows 
than with herds, which goes to show that it 
can not be, as some think, entirely the weather, 
or atmospheric changes. Every close observer 
knows that the condition of the nervous sys. 





Tae 
Hoots 
Sarsapatil 


Poses 
One Volar 


The Chief Reason for the great suc. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ae. 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsa) 
Merit WINS fev jetore tne mn 

fier before the pul 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, § 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength. 


ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole Syst: 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by ali dru 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. 1. Hood 


& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





tem has a wonderful effect on the matern, 
functions. The function of milk-giving is car. 
ried on through the most delicate and wonder- 
fully complicated nervous machinery in ¢ 
whole body. Experiment has satisfied us that 
none of the solids in milk are as much affected 
by nervous change or derangement as the butter 
fat. It is for this and a thousand other kin. 
dred reasons that we have placed so much 
stress on the necessity of dairymen making q 
study of the nervous side of the cow. Mater. 
nity is a great mystery, whether in humans or 
other animals. 

We herewith give the different percentages of 
butter to the hundred pounds oft milk recovered 
at the Fort Atkinson creamery during the past 
week. The milk and cream here were treated 
each day alike. We give the 


figures. Let 


ence, if there be auy known to man. 

4.63 percent to 100 pounds of milk 
4.60 percent to 100 pounds of milk 
4.8) percent to 100 pounds of milk. 
4.30 percent to 100 pounds of milk. 
4.30 percent to 100 pounds of milk. 
4 29 percent to 100 pounds of milk. 
4.67 percent to 100 pounds of milk. 


—Hoard’s Dairyman 


THOSE INHERENT DIFFERENCES IN CREAM 
The symposium in the NEw ENGLAND Fa! 
MER and GRANGE HoMEs about the butter quali- 
ties of cream has created much interest, both 
on account of the importance of the matter and 
because it is a live issue on which wide-awake 
dairymen all over the country are thinking. 
Hon. Hiram Smith of Sheboggan Falls, Wis 

says: 7 


I}A Oe ON 





Iam in no way interested either in t) 


facture or sale of any device for creaming milk, 
and speak only from the standpoint of a dairy: 
who gets a living by making butter,—making 
12,000 to 15,000 pounds annually, using the Cx 
system, and selling to consumers ata co! 


price, by the year ut 30 cents a pound. Such is the 


uniformity and simplicity of the process, that for 


more than five years not one pound of detective 


butter has been made. There has never been an) 
complaint of the butter being “salvy,’’ and ther 
never bas been any animal heat and disgusting 


odor to taint and injure the quality of the butter, 


that Prof. Whitcher says is the result of submerg- 


ing milk for butter making. This ‘“‘ghost”’ of 


mal odor, that the professor so much fears, does 
pre- 


not stand in the way of gold medal prizes and 
miums, ranging from $22 to $250, being awarded 
to butter made from milk that is, as soon as drawn 
from the cow, submerged in ice water, with ail th¢ 
odors shutin, and judged by the most competent 
experts of the quality of butter to be found in the 
country, and in competition with butter made from 
scores of Open setters and aerated milk, 

The Cooley system of submerging milk as soon 
as drawn from the cow in ice water, is,in my 
opinion, the very best for home butter making, of 
the gathered cream factories; while for the butter 
factories, where milk is delivered, there is no que? 
tion but that the centrifugal separator stands at 
the head of all devices for creaming milk. 


BRAINS, CAPITAL AND TASTE. 


Is Farming as Profitable as the Mercantile 
Employments or Professions ? 





Yes, more so when the right man is found it 
the right man’s place. Farming is a failure 
only when the wrong man is found in 
rignt’s man’s place. His failure should not » 
attributed to his business but to the make-up 0! 
the man. Many so-called farmers fai! 
they have tailed to find their proper sphere 0! 
activity. A man with a mechanical 
and no taste for tarming ought to follow tle 
natural bend of his mind. No man should ¢x- 
pect to succeed in any business that he 
A successful money-making farmer fol.:ows 4/3 
calling because he loves it. Brains and capita 
are needed in every business. A young man 
with no capital except health and brains has 4s 
good a chance for success in farming as '2 
trade or professional or mercantile emp!0: 
ments. But one going into farming sb 
have some capital; he would not expect to suc 
ceed in manufacturing without some cap!t4 
and it would be folly to engage in trade and %° 
compelled to gct all one’s goods on credit. The 
farmer for his encouragement should also keeP 
in mind that his calling is an honorable oD¢ 
and that it is honor enough for any man to be 4 
successful farmer.—Eztracts from an ess%) 
read before Upton grange by C. E. Flazg. 
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Cuticura Remeoies Cuns 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 


swom Pimpces To Sororutés 

YO PEN CAN DO JUSTics& iv Tih » si EEM IS 
oie which the CUTICURA REMEDixs are belé 
by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, hum 
iating, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of thé 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicv®4 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared fro™ 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blood disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; SOAP: 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTE® 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MASS 

Senda for ‘’How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





&@- Pimples, blackheads, chay ped and oily - 


se skin prevented by CuTic URA SOAP 
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Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Wess 
ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANT I 
PAIN PLASTER, the ony pain-killing plast’! 
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Women's Muterests, 





uns. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor, 





A plan bas been made for organizing 
,mong women of the grange a circle for 
the interchange of helpful ideas, some- 
.)ing like the plan of the ‘*King’s Daugh- 
py Mrs. Addie S. Hale of South 
lastonbury, Conn., Mrs. Hayes of Ore- 
von, and Mrs. Rhone of Pennsylvania, the 
* mittee on Woman's work in the grange, 
have a line of work laid out by which 

.h ean be done to further the acquain- 
on » among grange sisters, and stimulate 
and strengthen the organization. After 
che circle is organized, the ways to use 1t 
ill rapidly suggest themselves ; the duty 
sow is to help the organizers. 


comu 





rhe manufacturers of sewing machines, 
and the dozen other household appliances 
having more or less complicated mechan- 
-m, should employ én editor to classity 
and paragraph the printed directions sent 
ut with the machines. A sentence of but 
-wo or three lines by itself is easily re- 
‘orred to, but when one must read a half 
sii of solid matter to find the place 
oh re she left off learning about setting 
»e needle or turning the thumbscrew, her 
nerves and temper are severely tried, and 
‘bus woman’s reputation for a lack of me- 
hanical ingenuity becomes _ stronger. 
Speaking of mechanical ability, perhaps 
woman might be thought to have more if 
had the faculty of assuming more; if 
she could train herself to sit down to a re- 
‘ractory machine with a knowing look, to 
whist e soitly, to call for a screw driver, 
a hammer, a little oil, an old cloth, a bit of 
wire, an inch or twu of string, etc., etc., 
and, it good luck succeeded her efforts, to 
ejaculate: “Ab, see! it goes well enough 


now 





GRADUATES IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


Their Diplomas Represent a Practical 
Education. 





fo most people the Boston school of 

mestic economy is a riddle; they do not 
inderstand whether it is a coooking school 
simply or a training school for domestic 
servants: but itis neither. It is founded 
with the purpose of teaching young women 
everything necessary to keep house in the 

t manner, by training mind and muscle 
to work together intelligently ; this leads to 

momy of time and leisure for other 
things. The best housekeeper is not 
necessarily the one who gives every moment 

aking and scrubbing, but she who can 
make a home in its fullest sense. 

lhe severest critic of popular education 
ior young women could have found no fault 
with the evidences of the first year’s in- 
struction at this school as shown by the 
essays and the samples of handiwork of its 
first graduating class. 

Che exercises were held in the hall of 
the Boston Young Women’s Christian 
association, accompanied by the usual 

ecorations and music incident to gradua- 
tions, the novelty of the occasion being in 
the practical papers which were read. 

One might imagine herself dreaming as 
she listened to the young lady in the tra- 
ditional white graduating gown, soberly 
telling her audience how to set a table or 
what to eat in orderto preserve health ; but 
after all it was much more entertaining than 
a dry dissertation on the love of knowledge 
or happenings in ancient Greece. The 
papers were: a salutatory, ‘‘Object of the 
” «The proper selection 
and combination of foods,” ‘Setting and 
serving a table,” ‘‘Care of the sick,” ‘*His- 
tory ot school and valedictory.” 

lhe last paper gave an insight into the 
method of instruction and daily routine in 
he school. Every morning after break- 
last the students were, required to put 

r own rooms in order, and at eight 
o'clock report themselves ready for their 
irst lecture or practice lesson; for in- 
stance, if if was sweeping they wore caps 
and aprons and were equipped with broom, 

rush and duster. At 9 A. M. with note- 
xs and pencils the class were ready to 
cea lesson in cookery, following which 
ot the white capped girls remained to 

‘ry ber hand at teaching a class of young 
girls while the remainder of the class re- 
ured to another room to practice cooking. 
the afternoon the time was divided be- 

1 an hour’s walk in the open air, 

, writing out lessons and lectures. 

student’s supper was cooked and 

i by themselves. In the evening an 
' was passed in physical culture exer- 


ses 


school,” ‘‘Sewing, 


Cheir course in cookery has included 
Practice lessons, lectures upon the chemis- 
y of tood, visits to the market, and 
‘essons On the care of the table, presiding 
‘2¢ nousehold accounts. Lectures have 
een given in physiology, the care of the 
‘ick, and there have been practice lessons 
| sewing, carpentry, dressmaking, millin- 
'y, drawing and modelling. 

As a result of this common sense course 
>» study these young women can cook and 
‘etve a dinner from the soup to the ices; 
‘uey know how to supplement the doctors’ 
Skill with the watching care of a nurse in 
‘Teating the sick; they can tell a screw 
‘iver from a chisel, can saw a board 
“* put up a curtain fixture, and drive 
‘ nail without pounding their fingers. At 
‘he exhibition of their handiwork in an- 
‘ther room specimens of their needlework 
were a delight to a needle-loving woman, 
“specially the patching and darning. The 


crawing books sh 
Of skill oumety bak tees 


at rudimentary work and the 


modeling in clay was especially good. 


| Prizes were awarded for the best ialbnty- | 


five cent dinners. 

It is noticeable that this school for 
women is carried on in the building of a 
strong organization of women. A woman 
presided at the graduating exercises ; even 
the musicians and ushers were women, yet 
the outcome of it all will be to make men 
happier. If these graduates do not give 
themselves to the monopoly of one home, 
their mission as teachers will carry their 
knowledge into a thousand others. I can 
think of no greater gift to a young woman 
in any station of life than a year’s tuition 
in this practical school which would forma 
beneficial post-graduate course after finish- 
ing the studies of the public school which 
have done so much head training and in 
too frequent cases left the hands helplessly 
ignorant. 





CAKE MAKING. 


THE WRONG WAY. 


Did you ever notice two persons go through 
the process of cake making and note the differ- 
ent methods in which they go at it? One 
brings from the pantry into the kitchen every- 
thing she thinks she will want—the basket of 
eggs, the pail of sugar and a quantity of un- 
sifted flour, beside twice or three times as mach 
butter as she expects to use. The kitchen table 
is spread over with the ingredients in bulk. 
Then she measures into a pint bowl the sugar 
withacup. Next she measures into another 
cup her butter, the milk in another, and takes 
another cup to measure out what flour she in- 
tends to use. She has now a small bowl and 
three cups. Then the baking powder is meas- 
ured into the flour with a spoon, and a second 
spoon is used for whatever flavoring is put into 
the cake. A Knife is used for the butter and a 
fork to whisk up the eggs. The sugar is put 
into the mixing bow! and the butter stirre into 
it; then left while the eggs are beaten, and two 
or three journeys made to the pantry in quest 
of something forgotten. When the cake is 
mixed there is again a delay while the pans are 
buttered and papered. Finally the cake is in 
the oven and the table is piled up with soiled 
dishes and an hour is spent in washing 
and putting away twice as many utensils as 
were really needed. The ingredients in bulk 
also must be replaced in the pantry. 


THE RIGHT WAY. 


Let us see how a practical cake maker will 
| mix it. In the first place she will take her mix- 
ing bow] to the sugar and measuring it into the 
bow! she will add the necessary quantity of 
butter and stir them together quickly into a 
cream. Then setting it aside she will break the 
eggs into a bowl and measure the flour, sitting 
it at the table on a paper and putting into it the 
right amount of baking powder. She will then 
butter her cake pans and set them ready for the 
mixture. 

Now she is ready to beat the eggs, separately 
or together, as required, and adding them to the 
sugar and butter, which has softened and mel- 
lowed by standing and mixes easily. The 
half cup of milk is next added, using the same 
Cup which has done service for both sugar and 
flour, and last of ali the flour is added by 
degrees and rapidly stirred ti!l thoroughly 
mixed. The butter is then ready to go into the 
pans, which are standing ready for it. 

Now make a summary of the trips to the 
pantry and the articles used and it reads: One 
-trip to the pantry for eggs, sugar and flour; 
one mixing bowl, one cup, one spoon, one small 
bow] and one fork. 

This may seem a very useless saving of time 
and dish washing, and some one may say that 
it is no more trouble to wash up a tableful of 
dishes than it is to wash a half-dozen, but it 
certainly takes more time and it is one of the 
‘little foxes” that run away with the minutes 
which make in the aggregate hours. 





HOW TO BUY THINGS. 





A wise scepticism is a good thing for a shop- 
per. The age is full of make believes, and a 
counter of cheap goods cannot be too much 
suspected. Sugar is sanded; flour is chalked; 
tea is mixed with blackberry leaves; coffee 
knows too much about chiccory. The once 
honest loom of the East Indian has been bought 
and profaned; the surface is wool, but the back 
is cotton. The old adage from Don Quizote, 
‘There is nothing like leather,” has been dis- 
proved, for many a patent shoe Cissolves in the 
first mud puddle; better the honest cowhide 
poot, which will not take a polish, but which 
resists the snow and ice. 

To buy cheap things and poor things is the 
mistake of many; to buy too many things is 
the mistake of more. Thus goiug shopping has 
become a reproach from the sterner to the fairer 
sex. Thereis a certain order of husband who 
cannot understand “what a woman wants of 
five dollars.” 

There are many shoppers who are the despair 
of the shopkeeper, as they are the ‘“‘worriment”’ 
of husbands. Such women are amusing studies 
to the outsider. There is she who drops her 
purse, forgets her pattern, does not remember 
how many yards she needs, starts for a black 
silk and ends by buying a yellow muslin—a 
woman easily confused, nonplussed by a smart 
salesman, made to get what she does not want, 
and who comes home, ali her money gone, 
nothing bought which she wants, but a “lot of 
goods” which she loathes. 

Another variety of woman is nagging and 
persistent, difficult to please, the despair of the 
shopkeeper. She makes him take down ten 
pieces in order to choose one. She is dreaded 
by those who tend at counters. 

There is the dishonest shopper, who charms 
the shopman out of his satins, silks, and fine 
stockings. She looks solvent; she gives a good 
address; she will havethe things sent home. 

Alas! there is a bourne from which such pack- 
| ie never return. The adventuress, though 
found out and punished, never dies. She is at 
this moment going shopping. She is the con- 
queror of the earth. For her, silkworms have 
eaten and died; for her, camels have trodden 
the weary desert; for her, patient Eastern 
looms have toiled. Only the gold mine refused 
to yield her its store; but she does not need 
money—she never pays. 

The sensible, systematic shopper, who knows 
what she wants, who goes in with her neat 
little purse of patterns and her list, who can get 
exactly enough and not too much, who sees at 
a glance what will be becoming and fit—she 
could command an army. No shopkeeper ever 
gets the better of her, nor does she worry a poor 
salesman into his grave. She runs her hand 
into a stocking, and it reveals its wealth or 
baseness; at a glance she knows its texture and 
its flexibility. Black silk deceives her not; she 
‘knows if it is black linen. Une scratch of her 
‘ delicate forefinger and she has detected its weak- 











nesses. She cannot be takenin with a specious 
velvet; she knows it; she scents the dye from 
afar off. 





MALACHI AND MYSELF, 


BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. Bradley had been in my father’s employ 
along time. As “Simon” he figured largely in 
my earliest recollections. 

He had never married—was the sole support 
of his aged parents, and since their decease he 
seemed closely drawn towards my father and 
his interests. Singularly shy in disposition, he 
had few acquaintances, and still dwelt at the 
lonely homestead—nearly two miles from the 
centre of the town—going with the regularity 
ofa pendulum to and from my father’s office 
every day, giving scarcely a word to any one 
except On matters concerning the lumber trade, 
in which my father was engaged. Occasionally 
of a Sunday evening, by my mother’s pressing 
invitation, he took tea with us, and afterward 
spent an hour or two, joining in the old songs 
and psalm tunes that we sang. At the first 
hint of other company he was gone without 
sound or sign to mark his departure. 

Something very unusual must have prompted 
his call today I felt sure. He seemed agitated 
as he received my mother’s greeting. I saw 
her face blanch as he silently grasped her 
hand, and my quiet laugh at Cornelius’ clumsy 
politeness was checked midway. 

They stood thus for an instant, Simon and 
my mother. The eager inquiry of her beautiful 
hazel eyes received for answer only a tighter 
grasp of her trembling fingers. Then the long- 
lashed lids drooped heavily, as if with unshed 
tears, and her pale lips quivered piteously. 

Apprehensive of something terrible, I passed 
an arm around her and led her to a chair. By 
this time she had regained composure, though 
her features were drawn as with some severe 
mental struggle. There was agony in her 
voice. ‘‘Tell me, Simon,” she said. ‘‘What 
have you heard? Iam ready for the worst.” 

“Not the worst. Don’t distress yourself,” he 
said, with an effort at cheerfulness. 

“Is father iil ?” I asked. 

“Yes. But there is no immediate danger. I 
have just received a dispatch from Richard. He 
thought you ought to be intormed.” 

“Of course,” said Cousin Rose Anna. “We 
’re much obliged to you, Mr. Bradley, I’m sure. 
Because if anything happens we shall be pre- 
pared for it. That’s my way always.” And 
she patted and poked ber curls and her collar 
with her pudgy little fingers glittering with 
rings, till—sly, old bachelor as he was—Mr. 
Bradley winced and blushed all over his beney- 
olent forehead even, and under its scanty white 
fringes. 

‘How did it happen ?” asked my mother. 

“It wasn’t an accident. Paralysis,—a slight 
shock,” replied Mr. Bradley. 

“Oh! you never can tell about paralysis,” 
said Cousin Rose Anna, beginning a voluble 
account of cases where the symptoms, at first 
very discouraging, soon became more favor 
abie; in the midst of which, Mr. Bradley, apol- 
ogizing tor interrupting her, said he must 
husten back to the office and send Richard a 
return telegram. 

“I suppose it would be useless for me to 
think of going; but he will want me,” said 
mother. 

“We shall hear encouraging news in the 
morning. Let us hope so, at any rate,” ssid 
Mr. Bradley. 

‘‘That’s the only sensible thing to do,” said 
Cousin Rose Anna, and sae bade him an 
effusive good-by, my mother being now in 
tears, for nature could no longer be restrained. 

‘Don’t give up,” she continued, as the door 
closed, and we were once more by ourselves. 
“TI shouldn’t, Sophia. Like as not he’s better 
by this time, and will soon be all right.” 

“John will never be again the man he has 
been, even if he gets up trom this attack, 
cousin. Ah! if I badn’t advised him to go!” 

“You meant well,” I said, striving to saya 
word of comfort. 

‘‘Well, weil; it’s no use to worry about that 
now,” said cousin Rose Anna. “The fact is, 
Richard has no business to expect his father’s 
help. John never had his father’s purse to de- 
pend upon—had to hoe his own row alone, and 
a mighty hard one it was too. I suppose 
Philip and Frank ought to know. I wonder if 
Richard had sense enough to send them a dis- 
patch.” 

‘Very likely he imagined I should inform 
them. I wish Ll had thought of that while Mr. 
Bradley was here.” 

‘“‘All of a piece!” ejaculated cousin Rose 
Anna. “Mother must inform them. Mother 
or father must have all the care, a!l the trouble. 
They all the comfort, all the ease. Oh! it is 
beyond my patience, Sophia, to see John and 
you sacrificed for those boys!” 

The merry voices of happy children, hurry- 
ing up the veranda steps gave our cousin a 
change of thought. They were the five little 
girls of my Sunday scnool class who were to go 
with me to the hospital with fruit and flowers 
for the sick, a8 Was Our custom on the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving. It was getting late; I must 
hasten, or we should not be admitted. My 
heart was heavy, but I must assume cheerful- 
ness, both for my mothers sake and for the 
happy children waiting for me on the veranda. 

Giving my mother a kiss, I said gaily that I 
hop2d we should have griddle cakes for supper. 
Cornelius could fry them, and Philip might 
surprise us by coming home to pass the holiday, 
and he was very fond of them, she knew. 

She gave me a sad smile, then, begging a 
bouquet from her geranium, with that and a 
basket of our Nonsuch apples I joined my little 
pupils. 

When I returned from the hospital I found 
cousin Rose Anna entertaining Sidney Howard. 
He said in his jolliest off-hand manner that he 
had felt it his duty to invite himself to supper— 
“To help eat griddle cakes. Philip’s proxy, 
you know. He can’t get off; told me so at the 
club last evening.” 

“Oh! I wish he had come,’ I said, dole. 
fully. 

“Now, Rose! I’ve heard all about it, and 
you're not to hang out blue ligbts yet. I'll go 
out there with your mother and help nurse 
your father if shesays so, Rose, but Gallishan’s 
the man for that. Just you wait a day or two, 
and see if there’s not better news.” 

“Of course Philip hadn’t heard,” I said; “but 
I wish he could have come home just at this 
time.” 

“That’s so. I vowed he must—to help us 
youngsters get up the stage and all that sort of 
thing, you know, but it was no use.” 

“If he don’t care enough about his home to 
make extra effort to spend Thanksgiving there 
I'd give up doing so much for him if I were in 
your place, Rose,” said cousin Rose Anna. 

The news of my father’s illness had spread 
rapidly, and several neighbors called in the 
evening with words of sympathy and offers of 
assistance. Dr. Campton gave us great courage 
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by his favorable opinion. My father’s strong 
constitution would bear a great strain, he said; 
and his good habits had no doubt a grand out- 
come now in large supplies of recuperative 
force. And so at last we retired for the night 
calmed and comforted. 





WOMANS RIGHTS. 


I wonder if itever occurred to our brother 
Mann that there are women who think it safer 
to be attacked by a man than to be protected 
by one. If men would represent the interest of 
women with half the devotion with which they 
represent their own, women would never ask to 
represent themselves, but in a republic the only 
possibility of attaining personal justice lies in 
political equality. Yes, the “sinful sisters” do 
pay for the “privileges” they have, but do 
the ‘“‘weak men” that neglect their families and 
domestic duties to sit on the street corner and 
talk politics, sneak in the back doors of rum- 
holes to talk politics and drink beer, smeke and 
talk politics, fight and talk politics, march in 
torchlight processions and talk politics, whoop, 
how! and hurrah for somebody and talk poli- 
tics? If mothers could have a voice in legisla- 
tion the laws would be better shaped and en. 
forced. The ballot should be secured to women 
that mothers may be able to protect their daugh- 
ters from outrages which are every where being 
committed against helpless girlhood. ‘The man 
who needs a guardian—but has none—walks to 
the polling place and votes as some designing 
demagogue may dictate; but his sister, with 
recognized ability—yes, with towering intellect 
it may be—is not granted the privilege of saying 
who shall vote away her hard earnings in the 
shape of taxes. The great mass of our edu- 
cated women understand all concerns of the 
governmeut infinitely better than \hat ignorant 
population from other countries which are ad- 
mitted to the polls without hesitation. 

MARGARET SUNDERLAND COOPER. 





CREAM COLORED CURTAINS. 


The country housewife may rejoice in the 
snow white diaperies which she has hung at her 
windows after the spring cleaning and may 
reasonably expect them to remain fresh for 
many weeks, possibly all summer if good care 
is taken. For the city housewife snowy cur- 
tains are impossible unless they are repeatedly 
laundered which is extremely destructive and 
also expensive. Fortunately cream colored cur- 
tains are much used and a writer in Harper's 
Bazar tells how to do them up and retain their 
color: 

They require a little coloring matter in the 
starch at every washing, because otherwise they 
soon become entirely white. Tea and coffee 
have both been used for this purpose, but the 
result is not satisfactory, because the tint thus 
given is brownish rather than the one desired. 
The cream-colored starch sold in stores had 
also better be avoided, as it sometimes happens 
that the curtains stiffened with it assume a de- 
cidedly salmon hue. A lovely ivory tint is ob- 
tained through the use of boiled rhubarb. The 
species referred to is the Rheum officinale, in 
such common use as a medicine, and may be 
bought at any druggist’s. Buy ten cents’ worth 
of rhubarb and pour upon it a pint of boiling 
water. Then let it cool, and stir it into a bowl 
of ordinary starch until the hue is exactly what 
you desire. The curtains must be dried after 
the dirt is washed out of them, and then be 
starched, once more dried, and then be ironed 
witha very hotiron. Indeed, it is better than 
sprinkling them imperfectly, to dip the curtains 
quickly intoa tubof clear water, and folding 
them up smoothly, lay them between folds of 
cotton cloth unti! they are in the proper condi- 
tion for ironing. With the above-mentioned 
quantity of rhubarb from four to six small or 
two large pairs of curtains can be done up. One 
needs proportionately less rhubarb for a good 
many curtains to be starched at the same time. 
By careful attention to the above directions, 
curtains, when done up, will look as good as 
new. 





THE BICYCLE GIRL. 


Those women so fortunate as toown a bicycle 
and have an opportunity to use it, are wearing 
a distinctive dress for this kind of exercise. 
The skirt is very full, four yards, which gives 
free action to the feet. The material chosen 
should be one that will not readily catch the 
dust, and the reyivified brilliantines are found 
admirably suited to the needs of the lady rider. 
The make of the skirt is a kilt, in wide or nar- 
row pleats, from the waist down, except in the 
back breadths, which are shirred three or four 
times across. No reeds whatever are called for, 
and tournures are out of date in the drawing- 
room and on the street, as well as totally un- 
called tor ona bicycle. Con:mon sense rules 
where the latter is concerned. The blouse or 
body waist is very full, notably so in the 
sleeves, and, as the English blouses are the 
rage, the bicyclist has great margin here for be- 
comingness. The best shoes are those with 
rubber soles. A hat with a visor that will shield 
the face from sun and wind is better than 
the Tam O'Shanter. For the hands, gloves with 
two buttons in the fashionable coarse grained 
kid. The fair rider must have a whistle, and 
when she is attached by direct or honorary 
membership to a club she wears its colors and a 
club pin. 


A PHOTOGRAPH SCRAP-BOOK. 





From the Congregationalist is taken this good 
idea for the amusement and instruction of the 
young folks. 

In these days when it is so easy to obtain, in 
the illustrated papers and magazines, really ex- 
cellent likenesses of distinguished people, it is a 
capital idea to let the young people make a pho- 
tograph scrap-book. By means of such a col- 
lection, especially where there is any attempt at 
classification, it is surprising how much useful 
information may be gathered. A boy of our ac- 
quaintance who seemed to care for nothing ex- 
cept music, and could not be persuaded to read 
anything solid, was beguiled into a taste for 
history by collecting photographs of eminent 
musicians. His mother wisely prohibited him 
from adding a new face until he was able to tell 
something about the individual, and to write in 
the scrap-book, beneath his or her name, the 
date and place of birth. This led the boy to 
ransacking histories and encyclopedias, and al- 
most before he was aware he was reading about 
other people and events belonging to the age in 
which his favorites lived. Dates can be fastened 
in the memory by a chronological grouping of 
characters. The children will learn more if they 
do not paste in the pictures too rapidly, but wait 
until they have enough of one kind to classify in 
some shape. Really poor woodcuts should not 
have @ place in such a collection, but excellent 
ones are often found even in advertising pamph- 
lets, especially of the publishing houses. 





Writing of horticulture asa business for 
women, S. B. Parsons says each woman es- 


B. A. ATKINSON & 60., 


Liberal House Furnishers. 





FACTS. 


OUR STOCK IS | 


THE LARCEST, | 
THE FINEST, | 
THE CHOICEST. 


FACTS | 
| 


—_- |[N — 


Parlor Furniture. 


5 Different Styles at . $35.00 
10 Different Stylesat . . . . 40.00 
10 Different Styles at . . . . 45.00) 
10 Different Stylesat . . . . 48.00 
15 Different Stylesat . . . . 80.00 
15 Different Stylesat . . . . 455.00 
20 Different Styles at - . . . 65.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 70.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . , 75.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 85.00 
10 Different Styles at . . . . 90.00 
10 Different Stylesat . . . . 95.00 
20 Different Styles $100 to $500 

IN ALL 


200 DIFFERENT STYLES, 


Or more than 10 ordinary stores. 


MORE FACTS, 


75 Different Styles of Sideboards. 

100 Different Styles of Tables. 

100 Different Styles of Chairs. 

50 Different Styles of Lounges. 

75 Different Styles of Baby Carriages. 
900 Different Styles of Carpets. 


LAMPS, 
GROCKERY, 


CLASSWARE. 
WHAT IT MEANS FOR _ 


Buying in Larger Quantities. 
Getting Larger Discounts. 
Doing Larger Business. | 


nai | 
CASH or INSTALMENTS 


| 10 Different Styles at . 


250 DIFFERENT 


OUR PRICES ARE 
THE LOWEST, 


OUR WAREROOMS 


THE LICHTEST. 


OUR PROFIT 


THE LEAST. 


FACTS 
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Chamber Furniture 


$17.00 
10 Different Styles at 
10 Different Styles at 
20 Different Styles at 5.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 0.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 40.00 


0.00 
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| 20 Different Siylesat . . . . 15.00 


20 Different Stylesat . . . . 50.00 


20 Different Styles at 60.00 


25 Different Styles at 75.00 
25 Different Stvles at 85.00 
10 Different Styles at - « 92.00 
| 20 Different Styles, $100 to $700 


IN ALL 


STYLES, 


Or more than 10 ordinary stores. 


MORE FACTS, 


75 Different Styles ot Hall Trees. 

50 Different Styles of Desks. 

50 Different Styles of Chiffoniers. 
(50 Different Styles of Ranges. 

50 Different Styles of Refrigerators. 
500 Different Styles in Rugs. 


CLOCKS, 


SHADES, 
DRAPERIES. 
WHAT IT MEANS FOR YOU. 
Less Trouble in Selecting. 
Less Uncertainty of Quality. 
Lower Prices than Elsewhere. 


FREE DELIVERY *x:u"iuul.Reo™ 
FREE RAILROAD FARE Six's' st. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 
Liberal House Furnishers, 


827 Washinglon St, “stsrgensn vt: Boston, Mass, 
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teems herself competent to manage a house, al- | 
though she may employ a man to care for the 
furnace, to cut the wood, or to cart the coal. | 
So she could manage any horticultural business, 
men being employed to do the work requiring 
muscle. It is eminently proper that women 
should adopt the business of florists, whether as 
employers or employed. They have an intui- 
tive taste and sense of beauty which is often 
lacking in men. 








MAKING TEA. 


“There is something intellectual associated 
with the tea-drinker—a pleasant gossiping sort 
of intellectuality,” says a writer in the New 
York Tribune. “In spite of all the lectures 
which have been read against it by those who 
make their Jiving by reforming the human race, 
tea is without doubt a great blessing of modern 
living, restoring the tired workers and refresh- 
ing the nerves without exciting too unnatural 
or strained exertions like other stimulants. If 
we were to follow all the whims of the number- 
less would-be hygienic reformers, who have 
arisen in these days to condemn every good 
thing the Lord has given us, we should be re- 
duced to diet of bran and cold water. Exces- 
sively strong tea is to be avoided, not only be- 
cause it is not wholesome, but because like all 
unwholesome tiaings to a healthful palate it is 
not good or pleasant. In Russia, where the 
best tea in the world is made, it is never strong. 
It is made in five minutes’ time, and with water 
which has boiled but a moment before. It is 
left to draw the space of four or five minutes, 
and drank at once. It is a barbarism to boil 
any kind oftea. The best grocery stores usually 
keep Oolong, English breakfast, Hyson, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, uncolored Japan and For- 
mosa. The Formosa is one of the finest teas in 
market. Young Hyson, or green tea, is seldom 
used alone, as it formerly was, but it has been 
generally superseded of late years by Japan 
tea. Oolong is seldom used alone, but it fre- 
quently is sold in mixed teas with equal parts 
of Young Hyson cr uncolored Japan. English 
break fast tea. as its name indicates, is a morn- 
ing tea, never served by punctilious drinkers of 
tea after one o’clock. 





A DAINTY PIE. 


I can not agree with Mrs. Greene of the couk- 
ing school in saying that pies ought not to be 
eaten; they area luxury we must have. For 
a nice pie make a rich crust sufficient to line 
two plates; fill them with a pint of cranberries, 
a large apple sliced and stewed and one large 
cup of sugar; bake in a somewhat quick oven. 
When done and cooled a little cover with a 
frosting made of the whites of four eggs and 
one cup of powdered sugar. Set in the oven to 
brown. Mrs. P. C. Burr. 





Side combs of different lengths and variously 
ornamented are once more generally worn both 
as a decoration for the head and to keep rebel- 
lious tresses in order. 





A little borax in the water used in washing 
woodwork or windows is a great help. 








Dr. Swett’s Root Beer. 


A package to make 5 gallons 25 cents; by mail, 
8l cents. 4 packages $1.00, prepaid. Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, etc., etc. An 

reeable drink, while acting gently and benefi- 
cially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. Put up 
only at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FITS! 





They say we give the whole trade fits ; 
That all our Specialties are hits ; 

Our Fite they suit, our Suits they fit; 
And that’s the long and the short of it 


T0 0 BTA the Famous Custom-made 


Plymouth Rock $3, 

$4, and $5 Pants, first 
send 6 cents, for which we will mail you 20 cam- 
ples, self-measurement blanks, and linen tape meas- 
ure, provided you MENTION THIS PAPER; 
or if you can not wait for samples, tell us about the 
colored preferred, with waist, inside leg and hip 
measure, remit $3, together with 35 cents to cover 
cost of expressage or postage, and we will forward 
the goods prepaid to any address in the U. S., 
guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction 
or money retunded. Remember, also, that we 
make to your order. Full Suits, $13.25, $16.75, 
$20.50; Overcoats, $12 00; aud that for any cause 
we refund money at buyer’s request, upon return of 
goods, Or make alterations or new garments free 
of extra charge. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address all mail to 
Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

BRANCH OFFI ES :—285 Broadway, 
New York; Burnside Building. Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Gilmore House, Springfield, 
Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, Mass; But- 
ler’s Exchange, Providenc-, R. I.; Old 
Regiater Bu lifng, New Haver, Conn.; 
943 Pennsy!vani« Ave., Washington, D. 
C.; 72 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 

Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, 
may write the American Express Company, ut 
Boston (capital $20,000,000), or consult the com- 
mercial agencies. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 








THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. . 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. j 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or: 
dered me to a more congeni: 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo.*Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. OC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS,. 


Tutt’s Pills 


stimulates the torpid liver, strength- 
ens the digestive organs, regulates the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE, 


In malarial districts their virtues aro 
widely recognized, as they possess pe«- 
uiiar properties in freeing thesystena 
from that poison. Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dosesmall, Price, 25cts. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York, 








THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washing 
P ATENT St», D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent 





obtained. Write forinventor’s guide 


25.00 PER TON-— Grain for!Hen-Feed. Makes 





ens lay. CHESLEY & BERRY, staan Whart) 
12 and 14 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 

ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 

popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 

ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 

what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 

ments for ashort space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 





The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 








When American Dairyman wants to say 
something as cutting and sharp as possible 
against late Milk Inspector Babcock, it says: 
‘His statistics are as loose as Dr. Loring’s.” 





Miss Sarah J. Smith, well known to many of 
our readers as the author of the very interesting 
serial published on the Women’s Interests’ page 
which gave in story f-rm some of her ideas of 
the education for girls, is going to put her the- 
ories toa practical test, having been elected 
principal of the Lakeview Hall school at Litch- 
fizld,Conn. We wish her unbounded success. 





Grass is unusually early this year and 
haying will come early. Cut the first crop 
when it is in the best condition even though 
light. You can’t cut two crops at the same time 
and have them both first class. June grass 
cured standing, in New England makes poor 
fodder, but cut in blossom and the aftermath 
cut later gives two crops both of excellent 
quality. 





“The percent of fat in the skimmed milk is 
the result of the system used for obtaining the 
cream. The percent of fat in the buttermilk is 


the measure of the skill of the butter maker.” | 


This is the opinion of Prof. Cooke of the Ver- 
mont experiment station, published in another 
column. Itisavery terse, clearly-stated sen- 
tence which is well worth remembering. 





The last republican platform demanded the 
reduction of letter postage to one cent per ounce. 
Postmaster General Wannamaker declares that 
in view of other pressing reforms cheaper letter 
postage will have towait. We think the post- 
master general is right, but he is part of an ad- 
ministration representing a specific p'atform. 
So party declarations declare. 





The American Dairyman kindly alludes to 
Mr. A. W. Cheever as the Nestor of agricul- 
tural journalism. With an editoral staff in- 
cluding such persons as Mr. Cheever, Mr. A, F. 
Hunter, Mr. A. Messer and Mrs. A. E. Whit- 
aker, we present an array of talent which, for 
broad conservative ability and wide reputation, 
can not be surpassed. But our subscription 
books are not ful] yet. There is room for sev- 
eral new names. 





Many of our correspondents whose communi- 
cations are compiled and condensed on the first 
page alluded to the need of rain in their several 
localities. The rainfall of Monday and Tues- 
day of this week met a pressing want and was 
invaluable to the agricultural interests. It 
practically settled the question of a good hay 
crop. Two and one half inches of rain fell in 
Bgston. The average for the whole month of 
why during the past eighteen years has been 
3.5 inches. 





Cultivate only good land." Where good land 
is scarce it may pay to convert poor land. 
Some can be made good by draining, some by 
removing rocks and stumps, others by manur- 
ing; but whatever the natural defect, make the 
land good before devoting it to farm or garden 
crops. It doesn’t pay to raise half crops. It 
doesn’t pay to crack nuts for the shells. The 
cultivation of poor, half manured land is like 
running a street car or railway train without 
passengers. 


The death of the editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review is calling attention to what con- 
stitutes newspiper or magazine success. The 
Review when he took it was devoted tostandard 
literary essays of permanent value. He 
changed it into a series of popular comments 
upon “live topics” by prominent persons, but 
without any literary standard. As a result the 
circulation increased very largely. Was it 
more successtul? A good subject for a de- 
bating club. 








The granges in Pennsylvania are very largely 
endorsing the constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage We are very glad 
that the grange places itself emphatically on the 
right side. There bas been altogether too much 
cheap talk coupling farmers and hard cider 
together. Nothing does more to injure the in- 
terests of the producing class thau intemper- 
nece, therefore the farmers should be a power 
on the right side. 





The summer of 1889 may be just what farm- 
ers and gardeners would ask for but the chances 
are not that way. The year 1885 was excep- 
tionally cold and wet, and as one extreme is 
usually followed by another it is not unreason- 
able to look for a long period of hot dry weather 
during the present summer. Whether this be 
the case or not it will be well to be prepared for 
the worst. If the summer is dry let us see that 
no moisture is wasted by growing useless weeds 
in our fields and gardens. Keep the top inch of 
the soil fine and loose by frequent shallow cul- 
vation; this is much better than scanty sprink- 
ling with a watering pot. 





Dr. T. H. Hoskins has undertaken a piece of 
experiment work that will be watched with 
much interest. He has bought a farm near his 
home in Newport, Vt., and proposes so to man- 
age it that the profits of four or five years will 
return the original capital invested. If Dr. 
Hoskins can do this there should be a good 
many others in Vermont and elsewhere in New 
England who could afford to pay interest on the 
value of a good farm for a few years. But 
however good a farm may be it will not pay for 
itself unless it is judiciously worked. Work- 
ing judiciously means a good deal. It means 
first that one knows how; second, that the 
means are at command for doing as weil as one 
knows. As well might one hope to make a 
water privilege pay without a drive wheel, or a 
factory profitable without machinery, as to 
make money upon land without the necessary 
skill and means for using the land to advantage. 
It is the trained millwright who sees water 
power going to waste. So it is the intelligent 
farmer who sees the neglected possibilities in an 
old abandoned farm. 








“Tne out-look for the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural college was never so promising as at 
present. It has gone through many trials and 
over many obstables but success now seems 
assured.” So says one of the trustees in a letter 
to the FarmER and Homes. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
Another comparatively uneventful week has 
passed. In our governmental affairs the 
RUSH FOR POSITIONS 
under the new administration is the only no- 
ticeable thing. The President, however, is in- 
clined to go slow and has declared it his policy 
to make no removals of postmasters merely to 
make places for republicans but only when the 
service can be improved. In accordance with 
his policy of not offending Southern protection- 
ists by appointing objectionable negroes for 
local offices but of recognizing the colored men 
by some important appointments at Washing- 
ton, Hon. J. R. Lynch of Mississippi, the noted 
ex congressmen, has been appointed fourth 
auditor of the treasury. It is said that no less 
than 20 white republican tariff leagues have 
been organized in Alabama. 
AMONG RAILROAD 
investors the week has had something of inter- 
est. The Wabash lines east of the Mississippi 
have been sold to a syndicate of bond holders 
for fifteen and one half millions of dollars. 
Considerable strife for the control of the Or- 
egon Transcontinental line has been in progress, 
which has had quite an influence in the stock 
market. The general belief is that Villard has 
secured the controlling interest. A movement 
in New York and New England stock 1s said to 
be in progress and rumor attributes it to the 
Old Colony railroad. At the annual election of 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy railroad 
seven of the directors elected are Boston men— 
the old board with tbe exception of one member 
deceased. The Fitchburg railroad asks the leg- 
islature to settle some disputed matters in con- 
nection with its purchase of the Hoosac tunnel 
and western connections. 
CRIMES. 

Three or four drunken and dissipated hus- 
bands, who had been supported by the earnings 
of their wives, have shot their heipmeets. 
These crimes are becoming altogether too fre- 
quent. They are repugnant to the best senti- 
ment of human nature, not only for the bru- 
tality of the deed, but also for the cropping out 
of the old idea that the husband is the master 
of the family no matter how drunken or brutal 
he may be, or how refined, intelligent, or capa- 
ble his wife. Among other criminal events 
have been the absconding of one Trussel the 
alleged inventor of an automatic freezing ap- 
Daratus and the organizer of a stock company 
for manufacturing them. He is boarding in 
Canada while a number of investors in his 
company are mourning for him in New Eng- 
land. The cashier of the Boston district mes- 
senger company has been arrested, charged 
with embezzlement; and two well-known and 
prominent employees in the money order de- 
partment of the Boston post office have been 
suspended for illegally tampering with letters. 

DISASTERS. 

There have been an unusal number of marine 
disasters largely growing out of collisions. Two 
schooners have been run down in the sound by 
steamers; a pilot boat in New York harbor was 
sunk by a French liner; the steamer Alaskan 
for San Francisco foundered in the Pacific; the 
steamer Johne Hopkins running between Boston 
and Baltimore was burned at the latter port 
Monday, and two steamers collided a few miles 
east of Montreal on Tuesday. A number of 
lives were lost in each case. There has been 
much loss of life and property as well as suff-r- 
ing, caused by the recent great floodsin Aus- 
tria. In many places bursting dykes flooded 
the surrounding territory destroying crops and 


buildings. 
LABOR TROUBLES 


have broken out toa slight extent anda good 
many men are idle in the iron regions of Penn- 
sylvania. Wages in Carnagie’s steel mill, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., have been reduced twenty percent. 
The Bourne mill at Fall River has created a 
sensation by announcing a plan of profit-shar- 
ing with its operatives. The total amount to be 
divided is to be not less than six percent of the 
cash dividends declared. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Across the water it seems as if great constitu- 
tional changes are impending with regard to 
the British management of Ireland. It is said 
that the office of lord lieutenant will be entirely 
abolished or made a mere figure head. The 
progress of republican ideas on the island is 
shown by the significant vote on the motion to 
abolish the hereditary sittings in the House of 
Lords, made in the House of Commons. Al- 
though the measure was defeated it had 160 fav- 
orable votes to 201 against it. It is said that the 
Samoan conference at Berlin has practically 
concluded its work and declared in favor of the 
absolute independence of Samoa. Questions of 
indemnity to the Germans for sailors killed and 
other minor affairs still protract the session. 
King Mataafa of Samoa has sent a letter to 
Admiral Kimberly, thanking him for his ser- 
vices toward bringing the war to an end, and 
expressing a wish that the United States might 
be comptroller of Samoa for all time. 


The new emperor of Germany acquitted him- 
self with much credit and has gained much 
popularity by his course in connection with the 
mine owners who had 90,000 men on a strike. 
He acted as arbitrator and reminded the em- 
ployers that companies employing great num- 
bers of working men have a duty to perform to 
the state over and above the personal relations 
of employer and employed. He said they must 
use every effort to provide for the welfare of 
the men. 


Bismark made a very intemperate and spite- 
ful speech in Reichstag Sunday in reply to a 
contemptuous remark madejby one of the liberal 
members, causing much sensation throughout 
the empire. 

One of the revolutionary factions in Hayti 
has made a treaty with France, by which the 
island of Gonaives is ceded to the latter nation, 
exclusive commercial advantages given and a 
firm protectorate established by which Hayti 
will become in reality a mere French colony. 
This arrangement is in direct opposition to the 
Monroe doctrine. SENTINEL. 





GREAT BUTTER RECORDS. 

The Holstein-Friesian cow, De Kol 2d, 734, 
H.F.H.B., 412, A.K., dropped her last calf Jan- 
uary 16, 1889, at the age of four years, nine 
months and twenty-seven days. From March 
16 to 22, both included, she gave 420 pounds 1 
ounce of milk which churned 33 pounds 6 
ounces of unsalted butter; 12.58 pounds of milk 
making one pound of butter, and on March 20 
she gave 59 pounds 8 ounces of milk which 
churned 6 pounds 64 ounces of unsalted butter ; 
9.29 pounds of milk making one pound of but- 
ter. The feed given her daily during this test 
consisted of 18 pounds of hominy chop, 74 
pounds of wheat bran, 34 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and all the hay she would eat. 

A correspondent of the Holstein Friesian 
Register is authority for the above statement. 
Another correspondent tells of « heifer Byle’ 
8113, which gav2 in 35 consecutive days 2,0224 
pounds of milk. It was set ina Cooley creamer 
and made 105 pounds 2 ounces of nice butter, 
well worked, salted one ounce to the pouna be- 





fore being weighed. Her daily ration was 8 





pounds common stock hay, 50 pounds corn en- 
silage, 2 quarts cottonseed meal, 4 quarts pro- 
vender ground, two parts corn to one of oats, 
and during the last seventeen days one quart of 
ground oats was added to the above. 

Ezra Michener of Buck’s county, Penn., 
makes the following report of his Guernsey 
herd from April 1st, 1888, to April 1st, 1889- 


Mo. feowstmherd,. secccccccccee it 
Average pounds of milk percow ,, , ,6,9921-7 
a ¥ pou of butter percow ..,,., 3275-14 
Pounds of milk to one pound butter... 181-3 


Every cow in the herd is counted as a cow, not 
two heifers put in and counted asa cow. All the 
milk and cream wanted in a family of eight per- 
sons was used and no account kept of the same. 

Two of the cows reduced the average consider- 
ably as they have not bred for two years; but be- 
ing good cows when they did breed, they have 
been kept at least one year at a loss in butter 
alone. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


A new volume of the Maine Jersey Herd-book 
i; in press. 


N.I. Nathan & Co., oleo manufacturers of 
Connecticut, have gone out of business. 


The Maine Farmer calls for a detailed report 
of the transactions of the State agricultura] 
society. 

The gopher abounds throughout the West 
and threatens to become a destructive pest to 
Iowa farmers. 

Business at the Putnam, Conn., creamery is 
constantly improving. Very soon cheese mak- 
ing in addition will be undertaken. 

The Lebanon, Conn., cheese factory has be- 
tween thirty and forty patrons. F. L. Hulett 
of Pawllet, Vt., is cheese maker. 


It is understood that Secretary Rusk will 
recommend the reorganization of several divi- 
sions injthe agricultural department. 


Southern farmers are to fight a jute bagging 
trust in earnest and are contracting for a cotton 
substitute in order to bring the trust to terms. 


The eighth annual meeting of the American 
Southdown association will be held in the Le- 
land Hotel, Springfield, Ill., on Wednesday, 
May 29th at 7.30 P. M. 


‘The executive committee of the Maine State 
grange has elected Hon. Nelson Ham of Lewis- 
ton member of the board of management of the 
State experiment staticn at Orono. 

The Connecticut legislative committee on ag- 
riculture has reported a measure prohibiting 
the use of oleomargarine in all institutions con- 
trolled wholly or partially by the State. 


Some 160,000 acres of the finest land in south- 
ern Dakota will probably be thrown open for 
s>ttlement within a month, on the completion 
by the government of negotiations with the 
Sioux Indians. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Ameri 
can nurserymen’s association will begin at 
Chicago June 5th. For particulars about re- 
duced railroad fares, programs, etc., apply to 
Chas. A. Green, secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Vermont Board of trade held its first sale 
of the season last Friday with a good atten- 
dance. 8520 pounds of butter were offered at 
average bids of 17 cents; for a particularly fine 
lot 173 cents was refused. 5000 pounds of 
cheese were offzred at an average price of 94 
cents. 

There is being gathered at the New York ex- 
periment station specimen calves of all breeds, 
two heifers and two steers of each, that are to 
be developed to certain age of each, charged 
with the weight and kind of food of each, with 
a view to ascertain which makes the best re- 
turn for the food consumed. Several breeding 
associations have put in calves. 


Colchester, Conn.: Farmers are not through 
planting. The fruit prospect is promising. 
Grass and oats look finely. Farmers are pretty 
well discouraged and sometimes are almost 
ready to give up, as the compensation for their 
labor seems so small compared with what it 
should be. No sale for potatoes, many farmers 
have bushels now in their cellars. 


Brookfield, Vt.: The season is nearly three 
weeks in advance of last year and planting is 
nearly done. The trees are nearly in full leaf 
and fruit trees are mostly in blossom. Grass 
never looked better the twentieth of May than 
this year. More corn is being planted in town 
than for many years. Itis not best to buy all 
the grain one feeds, even if 1t can be bought at 
low prices. 

Woodsteck, Vt.: The Windsor County Ag- 
ricultural society (president, J. C. Parker of 
Hartford; secretary, H. B. Reed of Wood- 
stock ;) is in good standing financially, owning 
its grounds with a debt of only $250. Two 
years ago the society erected a poultry, vege- 
table and fruit hall. Last year they regraded 
the track and fenced the front side. The man- 
agers have appropriated $500 to be used the 
coming season for new sheep and cattle sheds. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The following is the program of the nine- 
teenth commencement :— 

Sunday, June 16—Baccalaureate sermon by 
Rev. C. S. Walker, Ph.D., professor of mental 
science, at 10.45 A. M.; address before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, by Rev. 
William F. Warren, D.D., president of Boston 
University, at8 P. M. 

Monday, June 17—Kendall prize speaking, 
at8 P.M. 

Tuesday, June 18—Grinnell prize examina- 
tion of the senior class in agriculture, at 8.30 A. 
M. and 2 P. M.; alumni meeting in the old 
chapel building at 3 P. M.; standing gun drill, 
mortar practice and bayonet exercise, at 4.30 P. 
M_; president’s reception in the Stone chapel, 
from 8 to 10 P, M. 

Wednesday, June 19—Graduating exercises 
at 10 A. M. 

Thursday, June 20—Examination of candi- 
dates for admission at the Botanic Museum, at 
9 A.M. 

THE VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR EXCHANGE. 


Contrary to the expectations of its friends 
and the hopes of its enemies the Vermont maple 
sugar exchange is receiving more orders than 
early in the sugar season. The grange is help- 
ing us out. We have sent our third batch this 
spring to a grange in Connecticut, and they re- 
port “sugar O K; we are well pleased with it.” 
California comes in on the home stretch. We 
shipped one thousand pounds to a grange order 
there a week ago. It seems wicked for Ver- 
mont sugar makers to get for nice maple less 
than granulated ; but wholesale city buyers are 
crowding down,—they are all bears now. Ver- 
mont will do well to decide if their sugar is not 
worth more for home consumption than to 
swap and pay boot tor granulated, or even dirty 
brown sugar. We hold pails 7 to 10 cents; 
cakes, 10 to 13 cents, and sy1up at 60 cents to 
$1 per gallon, with one fancy grade syrup at 
$1.10 per gallon. It is worth the money. 





A Vermont subscriber writes: “I think the 
New ENGLAND FARMER and Grance HoMESs 
improves; the last two numbers are especially 
good. The paper may well be called the 
farmer’s friend; it deserves a liberal patron- 


age.” 





PERSONAL. 


The Crown Prince of Italy is visiting Ger- 
many. 


Mrs. Folsom, mother of Mrs. Cleveland, was 
married Monday to a wealthy Buffalo mer- 
chant. 


Ex-Governor C. B. Andrews of Connecticut 
has been appointed chief jastice of the State 
supreme bench. 


The largest individual tax-payer in Boston is 
Joshua M Sears, who contributes $50,000 to 
tie city treasury. 


Mr. Blaine, in a brief speech at a Baltimore 
banquet last week, eulogized President Harri- 
son’s nonpartisanship. 


Hon. William E. Gladstone declines to write 
a series of articles for an American syndicate 
on account of his old age. 


Lucius W. Pond, ex-State senator, who spent 
a term in State prison for forgeries in Worces- 
ter, Mass., died Monday. 


The twentieth year of the able management 
of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette by 
Col. Henry G. Parker began last week. 


So rigid is the Russian exile Stepniak in his 
demand that things shall be of use that he 
never takes any kind of exercise unless he has 
some definite object in view. 


Rey. Father Darnien, a noble Catholic priest 
who voluntarily settled in the leper community 
at Molokai, to help the poor sufferers, recently 
died of the Joathsome disease. 


The wife and mother of Washington Irving 
Bishop, the recently deceased mind reader, 
claim that he was not dead but in a trance 
when the physicians made their post moitem 
examination and that his death was caused by 
surgical injuries. 

General Schenck of Washington, whose 
death some years ago was expected at any 
time on account of Bright’s disease, is now in 
fair health and able to attend to his business. 
His recovery is due to abstinence for a year 
from every kind of food except skimmed 
milk. 


The late Allen Thorndike Rice, minister to 
Russia and proprietor of the North American 
Review, who died last week, had a very roman” 
tic career in his early life. The marriage be- 
tween his father and mother proving unhappy, 
they separated, and much litigation for the con- 
trol of the child followed. He was finally ab- 
ducted by his mother, dressed in girls’ clothes, 
taken to Europe, and educated in Germany and 
France as a girl. 


Newspaper advertising is a business that few 
succeed in. The peculiarity of the business ie, 
that the advertising agent is wedged in be- 
tween two intelligent bodies—the successful 
advertise: and the successful newspaper. The 
three go together, one actually leaning on the 
other. Among those who have succeeded is 
Mr. T. H. Cahill. Mr. Cahill is one of the few 
men in the advertising business who hag made 
a success of it from the start. His long expe- 
rience on the Boston Post, where for twenty 
years he successfully managed the advertising 
department, gave him a practical knowledge 
and familiarity with the work that could come 
through no other channel. He has been identi- 
fied with the press of Boston for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, is a member of the Boston 
Press club, also an active member of the Press 
Rifls club, and he stands well with the news- 
papers. 


EXPERT OPINIONS. 


‘You have made a great improvement in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER.” —Fred Atwood, Win- 
terport, Me. 

Editor E. S. Carmen of the Rural New York- 
er says: “The New ENGLAND FaRMER is in 
my opinion more worthy of success now than it 
has ever been before.” 


Dr. T. H. Hoskins, the well known agricul- 
tural writer, says: “‘Allow me to say with sin- 
cerity that nothing in agricultural journalism 
pleases me more than the apparant prosperity 
of the New ENGLAND FARMER because it is 
so thoroughly deserved.” 

The Vermont Monthly Magazine says: ‘“‘The 
New ENGLAND FARMER 1s by far the best ag- 
ricultural journal in New England. Every 
farmer ought to take it. Mr. A. W. Cheever, 
the agricultural editor, is a native of Vermont, 
and was brought up on a farm where work 
was a necessity.” 





IN GENERAL. 

Many iron workers in Pennsylvania are out 
of work. 

Monday’s storm did much damage in the 
Lackawnana Valley, Pa. 

A combination of glass fruit jar manufactu- 
rers and an advance in prices is reported. 

Investigations of a Chicago public insane 
asylum furnish some terrible revelations. 

The government is to establish a signal station 
on the top of Green Mountain at Bar Harbor. 

A thirty foot bout left Boston Monday for 
Paris whero she will be placed on exhibition. 

The Maine State house commissioners re- 
ceived 59 proposals for building the addition to 
to the capitol. 

The numerous accidents on the Chicago 
street cable railroad have made the system un- 
popular. 

New York city’s elevated railroad which so 
disfigures it, fails to give the desired rapid 
transit. 

Last Friday an attempt was made upon the 
life of the Czar by an official of high rank in 
the army. 

All of the cities about Boston are giving per- 
mission to use the overhead-electric system of 
propelling street cars. 

Business men are urging a re-organization of 
the consular service on the basis of experience 
and qualification. 

The one hundredth snniversary of the grand 
lodge of free masons ot New Hampshire was 
celebrated last week. 

One of the largest assemblages of Baptists 
ever convened in this country was held last week 
in Mechanics builaing, Boston. 

A Pittsfield, Pa., judge recently rejected ten 
applicants for citizenship because they tailed 
to prove that they were men of good character. 

Postmaster General Wannamaker divided 
last week $44,000 of the profits of his 
business among his employees according to his 
custom. 

It is probable that there will soon be legisla- 
tion in New Hampshire limiting the amount of 
deposits of the banks to be invested in western 
farm loans. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church representing nearly three quarters of a 
million church members, is in session in New 
York city. 

Everybody who is admitted to an audience 
with the Pope must sign a pledge to ask noth- 
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which are unequaled for either 


improvements, including Patent 


ing of his holiness nor to repeat anything ho 
may say. 

The inter-state commerce commission has 
sent out circulars to labor organizations re- 
questing information on the subject of safety 
appliances. 


Much interest is manifested in naval circles 
over the new Italian war vessel recently built 
in England which has developed great speed. 

A freight train on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad was derailed Monday. Five 
oil tanks explodod and burned sixteen heavily 
loaded freight cars. 


The steamship Vity of Paris has just made 
the fastest eastward passage between New Yor- 
and Queenstown on record—five days, twenty 
two hours and ten minutes. 


The grand army post at Rockland, Maine, 
observed arbor day by planting an oak on the 
government lot near the post office and dedica- 
cating it to their fallen comrades. 


The question whether or not electricity is a 
manufactured article makes much difference in 
the taxes of certain companies in Pennsylvania 
and the question is now before the courts. 


Paris correspon¢ents note that the American 
section at the great exhibition plainly makes 
manifest the inferiority of our artisans in de- 
signing,—that we have not wedded utility with 
beauty. 


The tenth annual gathering of librarians 
has just been held at St. Louis. Librarian 
Green of Worcester read a strong paper on the 
uses of public libraries in industrial education. 
The Sunday opening of libraries seems to be 
growing. 

The controversy between the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and the Supreme 
Court attracts considerable attention. The 
legislature asked the court a question, the court 
replied that the emergency was not sufficient 
to warrant it in answering, and then the legisla- 
ture ‘‘sassed”’ back. 





Speaking of the Massachusetts agricultura 
college, the Boston Herald says: ‘‘Meanwhile, 
our farms and common schools are turning out 
farmers who cen hoe all around their profes- 
sional brethren.” The best educated farmers 
have found out that it doesn’t pay to hoe much; 
cultivators or harrows and horse power do the 
most of that business on the best farms. 





BUCKEYE MOWERS. 





Improvements and Features Found in No 
Other Machines. 


These popular and standard mowing ma- 
chines have been manufactured in Worcester, 
Mass , forthirty years: first by A. P. Rich- 
ardson, then by A. P Richardson & Co., and 
next by the Richardson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1869. These Worcester 
manufacturers purchased the right to use 
the Buckeye patents in New England, when 
they were first secured. Having a good thing 
to start with and possessing a thorough know!l- 
edge of the wants of New England, farmers, 
they have continued perfecting the original 
idea, until they feel that the 1889 Worcester 
Buckeye machine is as near perfect as is possi- 
ble in the present state of inventive {[progress, 
and that it not only leads but has distanced all 
competitors. The public endorse these efforts 
to make a good machine and show an appre- 
ciation of these New England manufacturers, 
studying the demands of their local field—for 
the business has shown a continual gain. This 
advance has been the mostrapid during the past 
two years, since the invention of several new 
and valuable features. Five Buckeye machines 
are sold now where one was sold ten years ago. 

One of the first principles of the Richardson 
Manufacturing Company is honest faithiu] 
work. All the workmanship in the machines 
is fi.st class and before leaving the shops they 
are thoroughly tested in every wayjto even 
rougher usage than they would ever expect in 
the field. As a result of this care and thor- 
oughness hundreds of machines are now 
doing good work in various parts of New 
England which have run twenty-five years. 

A specialty with the company this year is the 
six-foot cutter machine. Instead of doing as 
some of their competitors do—putting a six-foot 
bar on a machine intended for a four-foot bar— 
they began at the beginning with new designs 
and patterns and made a machine adapted in 
every way to carry a six-foot bar. As a result 
they have a strong, easy-running, light draft 
implement which is very popular. Only one 
hundred were made last year, and this year the 
orders have come in as fast as they can be made. 
So delicately are all the parts adjusted that the 
machines are practically no harder on the team 
than a four-foot cutter. 

The Richardson Company also make a special- 
ty of one-horse mowers. Of these they claim to 
make more than any other concern in the 
country. 

Among the distinctive and peculiarly valua- 
ble features of the 1889 Buckeye are: A sim- 


machines, a new scythe reinforced by a steel 
back so that it cannot be broken, chafe plates 
which keep up a continuous shear cut, a self- 
oiling pitman which cannot heat and wear, a 
new inside shoe which can not clog, and patent 
springs which help in lifting the cutter bar. 

With all these valuable features the Buckeye 
mower can well afford to challenge competition 
and to seek the whole country for its field of 
operations. 

The Richardson Manufacturing Company 
also manufacture the Bullard hay tedder and 
tue Kemp manure spreader which are each as 
valuable and popular in their way as is the 
Buckeye mower. 





GILMORE’S ANNIVERSARY JUBI- 
LEE. 

The plans for Gilmore’s jubilee at Boston to 
Cc »mmemmorate the twentieth anniversary of 
the great peace jubilee of 1869 have been com- 
pleted. It will take place the first week of 
June beginning Wednesday, June 5th and con- 
tinuing each day and evening, ending Sunday 
the 9th, in the Grand Hall, Mechanics Build- 
ing. 

1 grand array of musical talent has been as- 
s2mbled for this great occasion; Gilmore’s 
superb military organization, the largest and 
finest of its kind in America; a corps of Star 
soloists including Campanini, Myron W. Whit- 
ney, Del Puente, Danckwardt Signorina De 
Vere, Blanche Stone-Barton, Helen Dudley 
Campbell, Signor Ferrari and others with 





whom negotiations are now pending. 
A chorus of one thousand voices selected 


Ensilage or Dry-fodder, P. 7 

and most powerful Cutter ever built inany country. + ossess all the Jat. 
largest, strongest Etety Fly-wheel. Ensilage-cutters re one of the speciaiticg: 
the old and reliable Empire Agricultural Works, over 30 years under the same management, 


All sizes from the hand-machine up to 4, 


MINARD HARDER, Proprietor, Cobleskill, yy 


from the leading musica! societies in y,. 
England; a chorus of one thousand Children 


from Boston public schools, and a reyni, 
chorus composed of singers who participateg i 
the original Peace Jubilee will take part al 
under the direction of America’s greatest, mos, 
brilliant and successful leader, P.S. Gilmore 

Manv of the grand effects of the origing) 
Peace Jubilee will be given on this occasion 
among them being the rendering of the patric); 
airs with the wonderful effect of cannons. The 
anvil chorus will be repeated with a large num. 
ber of anvils used as they were at the first Jy. 
ilee by one bundred firemen: the grand sacra, 
music, which was such a great feature at the 
other Ju ilee, will be rendered by the immense 
choruses, the mammoth musical organizatioy 
of Gilmore’s and the great organ, which wi)| }, 
heard on this occasion tor the first time in many 
years. ? 

Tbe committee in charge of the festiya) have 
voted to charge but one dollar for the reserya, 
seats, which also includes admission, and 
persons who do not desire a seat, tif.y cents 
this places the event within reach of all. Nego, 
tiations are being made to have excursion tick. 
ets sold by all of the railroads. 





THE NEW NORTHWEST. 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and norther 
Oregon are at present attracting the attention o; 
home seekers as well as capitalists desirous of 
making safe and profitable investments. Ty 
climatic advantages and the development of the 
wonderfal natural resources of this favored re. 
gion are rapid!y bringing it into prominence 
and inducing unparalleled growth in population 
and commercial importance. The location of 
the lines of the Chicago and Northwesterp 
Railway between Chicago and St. Pau! ang 
Chicago and Council Bluffs makes it the cop. 
necting link between the East and South ang 
this new territory. Frequent fast trains, pro. 
viding the very best of service between Chicago 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis, connect {or 
Miles City, Livingston, Spokane Falls, Benton, 
Great Falls, and the famous Milk River Vq) 
ley, and passengers for Helena, Butte, Port. 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Olympia and al! Paget 
Sound points are given choice of routes, yig 
either Council Bluffs or St. Paul. First-class 
passengers can procure accommodations jp 
Palace Sleeping cars through, and the comfort 
of second-class passengers is provided for by a 
service of second-class (or tourist) sleepers 
from either Council Bluffs or St. Paul. 

Maps, time tables and full information cop. 
cerning the Chicago and Northwestern Rail. 
way can be procured upon application to any 
Ticket Agent in America, or by addressing F 
P. Wilson, Ganeral Passenger Agent C. & N.. 
W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne ned Sbildren. she gave them Castoria, 


— INVIGORATOR. 


If what you eat hurts you, or if you are trout 
with 





DYSPEPSIA, 
NERV: USNESS, 
HEARTBURN, 


| HEADACHE, 


LOW SPIRITS, 
HIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
ETC,, ETC. 
TRY A BOTTLE OF 


DR. HAMS 


AROMATIC INVIGORATO 


It has stood the tests of the public for overs 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testiti 
toits value. Send for circular and testimonial 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bottle 


HEATH & MURRAY. 


General Agents for New England, 


NO 276 WASHINGTON ST,, BOSTON 











RHEUMATISM —Mr. F. W. Kimball, 7 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., is sending hi 
celebrated German anti Rheumatic Ring, on thirty 
days’ trial, to all who suffer from Rheumatism, or 
any of its kindred affections, such as Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, ae etc. All readers of this 
paper who suffer from any of these complaint: 
should send their address to him at once for one 0! 
his little pamphlets, which tell in plain terms )u* 
what Rheumatism really is, the cause of the pall, 
etc., with full ~ how to obtain a Ring 0 
thirty days’ trial. 
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plicity of construction, these machines having , 
only two geers as against eight in many other 
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OULTRY CULTURE, howto rales nich 

age, mate and breed fowls, by I. 5; * 

is a book which is endorsed by poultry raisers’, 

over the country will be sent by mail to #2) ous 

scriber of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER °F 

GRANGE Homes for $1.25, or will be sent 
any person who remits $4.00 as a renewal oi 

subscription and one new eubscription. 








EW SINGER IMPROVED SEW!" 
MACHINE, with New ENGLAND FAS", 





sho aed 3 
one year, $18.00. Free to any one wio® 
twenty new subscribers for one year. 
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The Markets, 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, May 22 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 














(Corrected weekly by HILTON & WoopWArD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussEux, Nos. 
i; & \%, Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Nos 23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; CrosBy 
Bros. & CO. Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese a 
Eggs ; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88&90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; 3HATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GO. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Coss, BATES & Yerxa, 
No.6 &8 F. H. square, Groceries. | 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Batter, ¥ B— Neufchatel,ea @. 5 
Print oe 028 O82 New .-10@. 12 
Best tub. 26 @. 28 Old ..+.16@. 18 
Fair tub,.20 @. 22 8,¥ doz .16 @. 18 
Good tub, -18@. 2 ape, « » -20 @. 22 

Cheese, ¥ B— Fancy. eS. @. 25 
Brie, each, oo @. 

Frutt. 

apples—¥pk 25 @. 50 O-anges, ¥ dz 25g. 50 
fried, ¥. 144 @. 15 |Prunes, ¥B .6@. 26 

Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 | Pine apple each25@ - 35 

citron, ¥ & 2% @. 80 |Raisins,lay’s16 @. 30 

Cocoanut, each 5 @.10| Valencias,h 8 @. 10 

Dates, #1 «10 @. 15 | Muscatels,B10 @. 20 

Figs, @ > » +25 @. 30 |Strawberriesbox 15@ 30 

Lemons, doz 15 @. 30 |Zanteour’nts,10 @ 12 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry, 7 Bb. @. 8 Salt, #7 kit350 @ 5 00 

Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥B.. @. 10 

Hilibut,sm,¥% @. 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 

H:rrings,do.dz @. 20 | Wgall .140 ext 250 
soaled, ¥ box @. 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 





M ickerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each » +» @.- 12 pickled os Ba 3 
Fish--F resh. 


Brook trout? . . 75 |Halibut, WB 15g. 25 


Buttertish ? th .@. 15 | Gake Pickerel, @. 15 
Cod, # mb «os - - 8 |Laketroct,B . @. 15 
tengues, ¥ B. - 15 | Roe Shad, each. @. 40 
liver oil, pt . . 40 fresh, ¥? th... @. 75 
Cusk, ¥ b..- Salmon trout. . @. 15 
Bels, 7 « o . 15 |Spanish mack. @. 25 


a 
o 


Sea seaee®s 
@ 


String Perch doz@. 15 


Frogs, doz * 
8 |Soft Shell Crabs doz 75 


Flounders, b . 








Goldtish, . .20 . 2% |Tautog? th ..@. 12 
Green Turtle ¥ thé 20 | Whitetish ? bh .@. 15 
Haddock, ¥ bh ‘ 8 

Groceries. 

Coffee— 33 Cooking “ee @. 35 
Old Gov. Java @. 33 |Waple Syrup @. 100 
Rio,. . » »- 24 @. 27 |Mustard, .. 2 @. 40 

Cream Tartar, bh @. 40 |Rice,¥ tb .6,8@. 9 

Crackers— Saleratus,¥b6@. 9 
Boston, ¥ tb. Cc . 7 Sago, ¥ b eh. @ . 7 
Butter. ..10 @. 25 |Sea Moss, ¥ th. @. 20 
Oyster. ». 7 @. 11 |Sugar— 

Pilot .. + -7 @. 10 Granulated bh @. 94 

Cerealse— Powdered... @. 10 
Oat m1 YB. 34@. 4 Crushed .,. @. 104 
Hominy... @. 34] Yellow ...74Q. 84 
Corn meal .24@. 3 | 3pices— 

Rye meal .. ° Cassia, VB. @. 30 
Crushed wheat@. 5 Cloves 42+. @. 40 
Buckwheat . a - 4 Allspice * ¢-a @. 20 

Flour— Pepper ..35 @. 40 
Haxall, b’l 6 75@ 775 Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Taylor’s best ..625| Nutmegs .. @. 70 
St.Louis. ... 575 Mace .... @. 85 

Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 | Starch— 

Honey, comb, bh @. 25 Satin gloss h @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Silver gloss . @. 8 

Jams,in glass 20 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Moinsses— Tapioca ¥ bh. . @. 7 
Porto Rico, gal Tea— 

45 @. 60 Oolong . .85 @. 75 
Cienfuegos . @. 40 Japan. . .35 @. 75 
Syrup. . .50@. 90 | Breakfast .35 @. 75 
New Orleans @. 65 Hyson,best . @. 90 

Meats--Fresh. 

Be-f, ¥ b— | Mutton— 

S rioin steak 25g. 28 | legs, 7B .15@. 20 
wound do..14 @. 15 | foreqr, ¥B 8 @. 10 
Rump do .25 @. 28 | chops,¥ &.17 @. 25 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 | haslet,ea. .6@. 8 
ib, roast .15 @. 20 | Pork, ¥ th— 

Chuckrib., .7 @. 10 | Roast&steakll1@ 12 
Liver. « ». -8 @. 10 | rib, «+ e1l@. 12 

Lamb— | Sweetbreads, 49 @. 60 
hindqr, ¥B.@. 20 , set, 7B.,..6@. 8 
tore qr. ¥ % .@. 12)|Tallow,¥B .5@. 6 
spring fore $150@200 | Veal, hind qr 16 @. 20 
Hind . $350@.450/| foreqr ...7@. 10 

Lard, leaf, 7B... 10 loins, ..-15@. 20 


Tried, + @. 12 Head & Pluck, 
60 @. 75 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beof,corned. #6 @. 12 (Tripe,¥B . 8@. 15 
Smoked,¥ 620 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ iB 12 @. 14 
Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 | Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ ib 12 @. 14 |Pigs’feet, VB @. 8 


Shoulders— Sausage,¥ tb irg @. 11 
Smoked,hH @. 9 small ... @. 12 
Corned, b @. 8 Bologna, ¥ h84@. 9 

Salt, ¥b 1+ @- 9! 

Nuts. 
Almonds, # 20 @. 30 Peanuts, ¥B.8 @. 10 
Castana, ¥ & 12 @. 15 |Pecans, ...15@. 20 
Chestnuts ¥ qt..@. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ % 15 @.20| Naples, ... @. 20 


Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥%20 @. 25 ; Geese, frozen 12 @. 15 
broilers. . 40 @. 50 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 
Ducks frozen 12 @. 18 oe @. 60 
Tur 





Fowls, #? bh .16 @. 18 eys, ¥ B&B 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 
Asparagus,bunch 10@12}; bunch .....+6+e+. 5 
Beans,@ pK 62 @. 75 Bermuda, qt. @. 10 
string # qt . »@. 15 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 80 
Beets, peck, . . @. 30 Bermuda, pk @.100 
bunch. ... @. 20 | Peas,split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Cabbage,ea . 10@. 15 greenpk. 50@. 60 
Carrots, pk ... .» 30 | Parsnip, pk . 30 
Cranberries, qtl0@. 124|Rhubarb #¥ i. .@. 3 
Cauliflower ea25@. 50 |Radish,.....@. 5 
Cucumbers, . . Spinach, pk . .. .25 


Dandelions ¥ pk @. 25 | Squashes— 

Lettuce, ¥ hd . 5 summer, .. 5g. 10 
Mint. bch, . . @. 10 |Turnips,pk . @ 30 
Mushroom th $1 00@1 25 | Tomatoes hothouse25@30 


Onions, pk -@. 30; Bermudas qt . .25 


@ 
@ 
@. 10 
g 
~ 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 


otherwise stated 
While there is no particular change in the con- 
lition of general business, which still continues in 


a quiet conservative way, whatever change there 
is, is in the line of improvement, The promising 
condition of crops has created a more healthy 
feeling in some respects and manufacturers in 
some specialties report to us that they find busi- 
ness very good. Southern iron continues to choke 
the iron market depressing it considerably. 

The dry goods market presents several improv- 
ing features this week and a stronger tone has been 
developed in the leading makes of sheeting and 
shirting. The movementin general lines of sea- 
sonable fabrics is fair. The finest specialties in 
dress prints are well sold up and the best styles in 
ginghams are getting scarce, The clothing trade 
has been fairly active and a firmer feeling prevails 
in worsteds. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
St.,N. Y., writes us: The market presents an ac- 
tive appearance in general lines of produce, and 
owing to a falling off in the receipts of eggs, butter 
ind produce of that nature prices are firm and out- 
look favorable. 

«Apples.—Trade is quiet and there is not muc 
Change in the market. Supplies continue ample. 
fhe best hard Mame baldwinus and russets are in 
demand and if good will seil in a wholesale way at 
$2.25 to $2.50 per barrel and job at $3.00. These 
ure extreme gures, however, and anything would 
be Very lancy tO realize them. They emphasize 
the lesson that those who raise the best are always 
reasonably sure Of a market. Lhe trade in dried 
Apples is timited, the average run of evaporated 
Tauging trom 54 to 64; some fancy will go as high 
“4s ¢ Cents. 

, tseanms.—There is no material change in the 
‘eu Inarket. Smali pea beans are in light supply 
“nd guotably higher, put all figures are nomunal. 
Choice yellow eyes are im slight supply, and al- 
ee the aemand is moderate, prices have ad- 
unced, 

We quote: Choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea, 
#1 70g< 00 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked, 
#1 75g1 80; small Vt. hand-picked, $2 30@2 45; 
Choice screened pea, $1 65@! 70; hand-picked med, 
%1654170; choice screened, $1 60@1 66; choice 
Oy eyes, $3 3093 45; red kidneys, $1, 90@2 10; lima, 

°o—W ib; foreign med, $1 55@1 65. Jobbing 
prices, 10c higher. 

New York: Market on beans has ruled slow for 
the past few days and marrow and medium quota- 
2 at about $1724@1 80 #%” bush; white kidney, 
94 004205; red, $1 856@81 95. 

ASeet.—The weather has been bad for beef this 
week and trade is dull, The marke. is easy with 
more of a supply than the demand can stand. 

riceés On whole steers are about } of a cent less 
than last week, 
wn quote steers 697c ¥ tb; hind quarter 7@100; 
~re-quarters 4@4hc; rumps 114@12}c; rounas 7g 
i tiene 12@15c, backs 54@0c; rattles 3@3kc; 

i 5 CO @10; 2@14; 
bbl. g16g 18. rned $5410; hams $12@14; tongues 
B putter.—The downward tendency of the butter 
- — has been checked and prices remain the 
i 48 last week. There are indications of a 





better feeling with a rise of a cent a pound at 
Elgin, but a conservative spirit should prevail for 
June is usually the most prolific month of the year 
in butter and it is now not much beyond the mid- 
dle of May. The abundance of feed and the rain 
of the past few days make it very probable that 
the make will be ahead of the consumption for a 
number of weeks tocome. An advance of prices 
will be unhealthy and the result of a speculative 
movement which will create a reaction and be dis- 
astrous to both producer and middie man. 
If butter continues along at present prices or 
even a little lower in June, there will be a good 
demand for it from commission mento put away 
for cold storage for next winter; but the profits. 
were 8o clight last year that they will be very 
cautiou about buying this season, and the least 
scarey indications w.li take them out of the market 
to a great extent, which will, of course, materially 
lessen the demand and further depress prices. 
Some of the paper: and some of the marketmen 
report that the indications are that bottom has 
been touched and that prices will be no lower; but 
anybody must be very bold and venturesome to 
make such a statement as early as the 22d of May. 
18 and 19 cents is the top price for the best cream 
ery in round lots,and New York and Vermont 
dairy lots have been selling at 15@17c. Of course 
a lot of nice dairy butter, perfectly uniform in.jual- 
ity, would command as much as creamery, but lots 
of dairy butter are liable to have a few tubs of a 
rer quality which lower the average value. 
lenty of fair butter, but which will not rank as 
the best, can be bought at from 14@l6c Ladle 
packed goods are almost entirely neglected except 
at a very low figure, as the present prices brin 
good butter within the means of pretty muc 
everyone. 

We quote: Fancy fresh creamery, 18@19c; 
creamery firsts, 16@17c; extra dairy, 17@18c; dairy 
firsts, 15@16c. 

Elgin: quiet at 16c and sellers holding for more. 

In St. Albans, Vt., butter quiet, Eastern cream 
ery, 18c; dairy, general price, 14@15c; selections, 
l6c; fair to good, 12@13c; shipments, 1600 tubs. 

The latest sales of the Vermont board of trade 
were at 17c, 17} being refused. Fine fresh cream- 
“es — at 20@22c, 

ew York: The market is very,firm on all fine 
grades of creamery which is selling now from 17@ 
18c; other grades, 15@17c, 


Cheese.—The market is quiet and inclined to be 
dull. The Liverpool price has dropped 24s since 
last week, and is now quoted at 49s 6p. New 
cheese is coming forward freely and a decline of 
1@l4c at Utica and Little Falls, N. Y., is reported. 
The bulk of the old stock has dropped from the 
local market here and holders have unloaded in a 
fairly satisfactory way. Quotations are largely 
nominal at 104@11. New cheese is quoted at 94@ 
9§, some of the best is talked as high as 10c, but 
there is every indication of a large make this sea- 
son, and still lower prices are liable to come up 
any day. 

The Utica Herald has the following interesting 
comment on the fluctuations in the market: 
‘‘Dairymen were so taken by surprise at the ad- 
vance in cheese a week ago that they were hardly 
able to understand its import. Accordingly, sales- 
men sent forward about everything that was at all 
fit to go, and the consequence was that much fault 
finding took place among receivers the latter part 
of the week. It was inevitable that the market 
should go off, but a considerable quantity of green 
stock was one of the excuses for the decline. But 
just why the boom should have come to such a 
sudden end is a question as mysterious and hard to 
answer as the other question, ‘‘Why should there 
have been a boom at all on fodder cheese?”’ The 
only feasible solution of the latter is that shippers 
were willing to lose some money on a few hun- 
dred boxes of cheese bought last week, for the 
sake of ee more by the influence of the mar- 
ket on a few thousands bought cheaply and about 
to arrive on the other side. It is a notable fact 
that Wallstreet methods have crept into the 
cheese corner of the produce exchange, and that 
the cheese market is as sensitive and as easily 
manipulated as the stock market. The dealer in 
cheese is as liable to get caught on his purchase as 
the buyer of Atchison or New Engladd railroad 
stock, and he has got to calculate on making one 
deal even up another, rather than on doing a safe 
and sure business throughout the season. 

New York: Market quiet and demand light, 
and prices range from 8@10c. 


Coxi.—Prices are firm, and agents are talking 
ofan advance about the first of next month. The 
quotations are steady at; stove, $4 15; egg, $3 90; 
broken, $3 75; chestnut, $4; pea, $250; Franklin, 
$5 25; grate, $375. These are the rates for coal 
free on boardin New York. Bituminous coal is 
declared to be steady, with the rates unchanged 
at about $2 60 for free on board in New York. At 
this position there is a steady trade. The retail 
trade is quiet and unchanged. 


Eggs.—Trade is dull, but strictly fancy eggs 
are scarce snd on these prices are higher. On the 
bulk of the stock offerings, however, the market 
is weak. The hot weather makes buyers cautious 
on stock coming from a distance. 

We quote: Near-by, hennery and oe oe 
fancy higher; northern and eastern fresh 144,@15c; 
Michigan extras —@l4c; other western 13@13}c; 
provincial —@134c; duck eggs, 20c; goose eggs, 35 
@40. Jobbing price one cent higher. 

New York: Owing to warmer weather the losses 
on eggs are heavier. Fresh stock worth 14 to 
l4ic. Fancy white leghorn, however, are in good 
demand and will readily command high prices on 
arrival. 

Fish.—New fresh mackerel are now offered, but 
at prices (40@50c each) too high to create much 
business. Large echools are reported and it is 
probable that receipts wili be better than for a 
couple of years past. The general fish trade is 
light and sales confined to New England dealers, 
Cod fish is fairly steady. Nothing of consequence 
has been done in hake, haddock or pollock and 
there has been no change in prices. In the fresh 
fish market the principal item of interest is the 
large quantities of shad which have been received. 
Sales have run as low as $5 # 100. Cod fish have 
been less plentiful at prices ranging from 2@3c; 
haddock at 4@2c; halibut, 6@8c. Prices of salmon 
hold at 50@60c # pound. 


Fleur and Meal.—The flour trade is moder- 
ate with the demand only for small lots as wanted 
to meet actual demands. Values are fairly main- 
tained but any pressure to sell would cause conces 
sions. The stocks are light in the store. houses. 
Corn mea! is quiet at quotations which are a little 
lower. 

We quote round car lots from mulls: fine and 
superfine, $2 25@3 25; extras, $3 15@440; Minne- 
sota bakers $3 75@5 50; winter wheat straight and 
rollers, $475@525; patents, $5 25@640; Mich. 
stone, $4 60@4 85. Canada flour, @4 90@5 75. Corn 
meal tor export, $2 00@215 # bb!; domestic kiln- 
dried, $2 30@2 35 ¥ bbl; bag meal, 87@89c ¥ bag, 

ranulated $2 50@2 60¥ bbl; Rye flour $3 25@3 50. 
Satmeal $5 40@6 00. Graham, $3 10@3 25 ¥ bbl. 

Fruit.—Strawberries have been plenty, cheaper 
and of average, inferior quality. The Maryland 
and Delaware berries have begun to arrive, many 
in poor order, selling for anything that might be 
offered. The supply of oranges comes cntirely 
from the Mediterranean now; the demand is good 
and prices firm. The demand for bananas is good 
and supplies ample; thcee steamer loads are due 
this week. A few cherries have been received 
which wholesale at $2.50 # ten-pound box. 

We quote: Bananas, $100@3 50% bunch; excep- 
tionally fancy, $4; oranges, Mediterranean, $4@5 
# box, fancy blood oranges, $5 50 ¥ box; lemons, 
$3 50@5 00% box; figs, 8@l8c ¥ th; Persian dates, 
5@6c ¥ tb; shell-barks, $100@1 50 # bushel; grapes, 
Malaga, $10 00@$15 00 ¢ bbl. of 50 tbs; prunes, 7c@ 
20c tb; cocoagut, $3@$4 #100; strawberries, 10@ 
25c; pineapples, 10@18c. 

Grain.—Corn is dull and business is being done 
in a hand to mouth sort of way. Prices are about 
a cent lower than last week. Oats are easy and 
the prices of futures tend downward. 

e quote: Corn, steamer yellow 41@46}c; 
steamer mixed 454@46c; no grade 43@44}c. Oats, 
fancy 38@10\c; No. 2 white 36j@37c; No. 3 
white 354@40ic. Rye, 65@70c. Barley, 75@88c. 

Grass Seeds.—The market is easier with sales 
decreasing. Timothy, northern $1 75@180 ¥ bu; 
timothy, western, rt 65@170 # bushel; clover, 
northern, 94@10c ¥ tb; clover, western, 84a9c 
lb; red top, western, $2 65@2 75 # 50-lb sack; red 
top, Jersey, $285@3 00 % 60-Ib sack. Hungarian 
90c, millet $1, Rhode Island bent $2, and lawn 
mixture at $3 per bushel. 


Hops.—But little is doing. Prices hold steady. 
Choice 1888 hops are quoted at 18@23c; 1887 at 8D 
12c; old lots are nominal at 5 to 8c. 


Hides.—The market is dull and flat for domes- 
tic hides and pelts. We quote Brighton hides at 
4@4}c; country 3@34c; Western buff at 5@5jc; wool 
skins 75@81 25; lamb skins $30@40; calf skins 40@60. 
The decline in sole Jeather hides appears to have 
been checked, as it is reported that 16c have been 
refused for choice Buenos Ayres and Montevideo 
hides. 


Hay and Straw.—Extra fresh pressed hay is 
in good demand and choice timothy will even f° 
above quotations in exceptional cases. For the 
best qualities the market is firm, but ordinary 
grades, old winter a and damaged lots are 
dull and not wanted. Rye straw is in light receipt 
and quite firm. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17 50@20; fair to or- 
dinary, $14@17; clover and clover mixed, $13@15; 
= $10@11; rye straw, $18 00@19 00; oat straw, 

@s. 


New York: Prime hay in demand and prices 
favorable, 75@95c; rye straw, 65@80c. 


Lumber.—The lumber market continues in a 
good, healthy condition. Prices on nearly all 

nds hold firm, owing to the comparatively mod- 
erate stocks and the firm views entertained by mill 
men. This naturally has a tendency to curtail the 
demand, but as considerable lumber is required at 
the ey time for bullding purposes, there is a 

ood, fair movement in the market. On eastern 
umber the market holds firm. Some of the mills 
in the east have shut down on account of the lack 
of water, and this fact has had a tendency to give 
prices increased strength. The easy feeling that 
existed some time ago has disappeared to a con- 
siderable extent. Spruce is very firm with the de- 
mané holding up well and full prices ruling. Fif- 
teen dollars is being obtained for dimension stock 
very readily. Hemlock boards are running short 
and values are strong. Northern lots are bringing 
$13.50 easy, and Pennsylvania stock, $14@14.50. 
The asking price at the mills is more generally sus- 
tained than fur a long time. Shingles are firm 
Clapboard; have been coming forward very treely 
and the tone to the market is easy. Stock can be 
bought considerably under the prices quoted. 








There is a better feeling in western pine and the 
marketis picking up lKastern pine fs still meet- 
ing with a steady demand in a small way. In 
southern pine trade is reported as very good and 
the tone to the situation healthy. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@18; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; sixinch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $25¢ 
26.50 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank orders cargo at $4@4.50; ordinary 
frames, $15; rough boards, $1018; plane boards, 
$11914; Vermont spruce 12 foot plane and 
trimmed, $14.50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $90@$110; medium 
grades $7080; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $78; butternut $55@60; oak '$40@46; quar- 
tered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Leather. — There is no material change to 
note in the situation, the demand from buy- 
ers being moderate, with general prices ruling 
steady. The boot and shoe market appears to be 
in a good condition, and considerable Trattier will 
be needed, so that dealers are not disposed to press 
their goods in the least. Hemlock sole leather is 
quiet, but general values are steady. Crop sole 
leather is steady, but still moving slowly. Rough 
leather holds steady in price. The demand tor 
finished upper leather continues quiet, but the sea- 
son for heavy goods is now well at hand, and buy- 
ers are obliged to operate some, although they are 
still indisposed to stock up. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Mill feed is 
firm with prices advanced about 25 cents per ton. 
Cotton seed mea! is in fair demand and prices have 
advanced. Spring bran to arrive in sacks is quoted 
$15 50@15 75; winter, $16 50@17 25; Michigan bran 
in bulk, $1660; middlings in sacks, $15 50@19 50; 
cotton-seed meal in sacks, $25 25@25 50; $24 00@ 
24 20 to arrive. 


Molasses.-The market continues very firm 
with a = demand. Boiling grades have sold at 
29c, und holders are asking 3Jc. New crop fancy 
Ponce 45c per gallon; choice 42@43c; New Orleans 
46@47c; Clenfuegos 33@35c. Black strap l5c. 


Maple Sugar.—The season is about over and 
the demand is very slight. There has been plenty 
of inferior stock on the market but on the whole it 
has been bare of anything very nice. Our news 
column gives some information of the market at 
Brattleboro, Vt., where the Vermont maple sugar 
exchange is located. New York maple sugar is 
moving out slowly at 7@74c ¥ bb. 


Mutton and Veal.—The market is on the 
whole dull and less firm, but there is a temporary 
shortage of lambs and prices this morning are a 
little above quotations. We do not advance fig- 
ures however, fearing that the change is only tor 
a day and that prices will react before the paper 
can get to our readers, Mr.C.I. Libby says that 
while the West dictates the price of beef the year 
round, from July until November, Maine dictates 
the price of mutton and lamb. He thinks that the 
Maine dealers, by handling together and preventing 
any over supply being thrown upon the market, 
can get good prices and nave a steady demand for 
the surpius. We quote: 

Lambs, fancy, 9;@llc; common to good, 7@9c; 
mutton, 74@84c for choice; poor to good, 3@4c; 
veal, good to choice, 7@9c; spring lambs 15@23c. 

New York: Dressed veals in moderate supply, 
but demand slow. Selling today from 5 to 6c. 
Spring lambs quiet and unchanged, and prices 
range from $2 00 to $3 50 each. Hogs 6 to 7c. Pork 
tenderloins 13c. 


Poultry.—The market is dull and supplies are 
ahead of the demand. More Western iced stuff 
than is called for continues to come. Spring sup- 
plies are coming in much earlier than usual and 

rices are lower than they were a yearago. There 

sa fair demand for choice one and two-pound 
sping chickens in prime condition. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; chickens 18@ 
20c; broilers, 25@30c; fowls 12@l4c; Western—tur- 
keys 12@l4c; fowls 8@12c. 

New York: Dressed turkeys, 10@12c; broilers, 
25@30c; fowls, 10@12e for choice stock; other 
grades, 7@9c; spring ducks, 25@30c # tbh; English 
snipe, $1 50@2 00 ¥ doz; golden plover, $1 00g1 50; 
grass, 50@75; tame squabs,$2 00@3 00 4 doz.; live 
pigeons, 35 @45c ¥ pair. 

Pork and L-«rd.—The market is steady and 
unchanged. Lard is firm. 

Cuts and backs, $15 00@17 00; lean ends, $18 00; 
tongues, $18; prime mess, $1650@17; extra, 
mess, $14; fresh ribs, 9c@10c; sausages, 9@ 
10c; bologna sausage, 8c; lard, choice, 8c ¥ th in 
tierces; pails 10@10}c; hams, 1lc; smoked shoul. 
ders,8:@9c, corned 74 @8c; boneless breakfast bacon 
12c; pressed hams, 114@12c; choice city dressed 
hogs, 6c; country, 6}c. 

Potatoes.—As the season advances the market 
weakens and it is hardly probable that the old 
supplies will be used up before the new ones begin 
to come more plenty. Choice Aroostook, Rose 
and Hebrons are in light supply and hold firm; for 
such 63@65c # bushel is the range. Other stock is 
in large supply and has to be worked off at easy 
prices. Many ofthe arrivals are of a poor quality 
and give doubtful satisfaction and they will have 
to be sold fer what they will bring. Afterthe best 
Aroostook #tock is passed nothing caa be quoted 
much over 55c, at which price the best Northern 
and Provincial Kose, Hebrons and Chenangoces'are 
quoted. Burbanks and others range’ from 30@40c. 
iNew potatoes are worth $5 00@8 00 #” bbl; sweets, 
$2 50@2 75. 

New York: Opened potatoes quiet and without 
material change State Rose and Hebron, $1 12@ 
$125 # bbl; Burbank and White Star, 90@$1 15. 
Sweet potatoes steady at about $3 50@4 50 ¥ bbl. 
Last Bermuda steamer brought some 2,558 bbls of 
ew. Choice Maine Rose, $1 75@200 ¥ bbl, 


Spices.—Black pepper is quiet at 14,.@16c; clove 
164@25c; ginger 34@4c; Mace 63@75c. 

Starch.—Starch is fairly firm. Potato is quot- 
ed at 44@4jc; corn 23@2$c; wheat 5@6}c. 

Sugar.—The sugar market appears to be firmer 
again and refined sugars are in good demand with 
the market steady. Granulated is quoted at 84@ 
8§c; powdered and pulverized, 9 3-1é6c. 


Truck.—The market is steady; supplies are 
large but the demand is good. Nearly all Kinds of 
vegetables are amply displayed in the market, 
while}prices are becoming =_= reasonable, From 
Florida, Bermuda, North Carolina and elsewhere 
come the supplies in abundant amounts. Prices 
generally tend downward- 

Asparagus, 75c@$1 12 ¥ doz; beets, 25@40c ¥ 
bush; Southern, $250 + crate; carrots, 75c@$1 00 
# bush; onions,Egyptian $2 ¥ crate; native $1 50@ 
200 ¥ bbl; bunch 14@2c; Bermudas, # crate $1 00 
@1 25; Squash, summer, $1 00@1 75, # crate; tur- 
nips, 40@60c ¥ bush; Russian yellow, 85c@$1 00; 
white and yellow French, $1 00@1 35 ¥ bbl; let- 
tuce, 15@25c # doz; Spinach, 85@40c ¥ bush; 
cucumbers, $6@7 # 100; new cabbage, $2 2543 00 ¥ 
bbl; parsnips, 50c@75 ¥ bush; parsley, $1 50@1 75 
¥ bush; radish, 25@35c ¥ doz; dandelions, 30@40c 
¥ bush; rhubarb, $1004 100 ths; kale, 7ic ¥ 
bbl.; beet greens, 40g50c ¥ bush; string beans, 
Florida $2@$350 # crate; tomatoes, Florida, 
$1 50@2 00 ¥ crate; peas, North Carolina, $1@1 50 
¥ basket; Norfolks $2 50. 


Wool.—The amount of trade and the prices 
that can be obtained are unsatisfactory; but the 
firm ideas of the holders of the new wool make 
those dealers who have any stock of old disinclined 
to dispose of it at present quotations, though there 
is no prospect of obtaining better prices, as manu- 
facturers complain of the unsatisfactory condition 
of the goods market, and there seems little pros. 
post t .at unless things change they can pay any 

igher prices for wool. New wool begins to ar- 
rive in a small way; several lots from Texas, Cal'- 
fornia, Wyoming, Ohio and Michigan have been 
offered. ‘the representatives of eastern houses 
who are visiting the western market are holding 
back feeling that at the prices asked all operations 
will be of a speculative nature. 

Fenno Brothers & Childs send us the following: 
“The attention of buyers and sellers has been 
largely devoted to the operations, both real and 
imaginary, that have been reported as occurring 
inthe country. Prices appear to be ruling in the 
interior which are scarcely warranted by the con- 
dition of business in the various distributing mar- 
kets. Statistically wool is certainly in a strong 

osition—that is to say, the old clip has seldom 
yeen 80 closely worked up, and stocks, both in 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ hands, were rarely so 
light as they are today. At the same time the 
foreign markets are so strong all over the world 
for wool, wool yarns and goods, that there is less 
prospect than usual of importations of these arti- 
cles, and as a consequence more than ever must 
reliance be placed upon our domestic clip. Again, 
the attitude of the admini.tration is certainly in 
favor of protection, and tops and various kinds of 
wastes are likely to be entirely shut out; also, a 
ruling of Congress will probably at some time dur- 
ing the next session be made, putting worsteds 
upon the same basis as woolens, which 5 the fu- 
ture is doubtless going to greatly benefit our man- 
ufacturers. But at the same time the reverse side 
of the picture is so evident and clearly defined, 
that the wisest of the usual army of operators are 
hesitating, and many are inclined to touch wool 
for the present very lightly, awaiting turther de- 
velopments. This reverse side is the present very 
unsatisfactory condition of the wool manufactur- 
ing industry throughout the country. The past 
twelve months have not been what manufacturers 
had hoped for, and many have lost a great deal of 
money.” 

From Walter Brown’s.Sons & Co. we have the 
following: ‘That some dealers have confidence in 
future values showing an advance over present 

uotations, is demonstrated ae recent purchases in 

exas and Califernia, at prices which show no 

rofit based on today’s quotations in eastern mar- 

ets. The trade, generally, however, seem disposed 
to pursue a conservative course and either buy 
quite sparingly or hold back all together hoping 
that the views of growers may drop as the season 
advances. Within the past few days there has 
been rather more inquiry from manufacturers and 
a slightly stronger tone is thereby given to the 
market, the few arrivals of new wool being freely 
taken at 2@3c higher figures than those of last 
year for similar wool3. It is impossible to speak 
with certainty regarding the future, but we believe 
the next few months will develop an increased de- 
mand accompanied by a strong position as regards 
values of the staples. The quotations of Texas 
and Territory wools are ‘till mostly nominal, not 
enough having been received to establish a relia- 
ble basis. The scoured values continue as last 
quoted, although some of the choicest Fine Year’s 
growth Texas would probably bring an equivalent 
of 63g65c. We quote scoured values for sound sta- 
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ples: Fine, 60; . : » 
um, igesd. 80°) Fine Medium, 57@59c; Medi 

iff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool "206226 ; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@34c; medium 34@37c; 
Eastern pulled ‘a’ super 36@43c; “b” super 30@ 
35¢; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30431c; Michigan X 29@30c,for the;choicest 
31; 30¢ will buy fine lots. 

Messrs. Fenno Brothers & Childs, No. 117 Fed- 
eral street, give us the oes quotations: Fine 
unwashed Vermont and New Hampshire, 20@22c: 
washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Spee, 26@28c; washed medium, 
33@36¢c ; choice Maine super pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
an unwashed delaine at 22@24c; fine washed do., 








LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARM 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week , .4,245 9,001 221 22,384 1,938 
Last week . .3,787 9,535 312 23,346 1,974 
One year ago. 2,127 9,437 133 = - 21,901 + 2,293 


Horses... . . 921 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine..., 45 —|R. I. & Conn, — _ 
N. Hampshire 57 725| Western - 3,970 7,31 
Vermont .,. 97 722 | Canada. — _ 
Massachusetts 76 334 | N. Brunswick — 

New York .. — —_—_—_—_— 
» 4,245 9,001 


Total 22 82 oe Fo 8 ee € ¢ 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .3,596 1,704| Eastern .., 45 
Lowell ., 8 77 | Boston & Me... — 
a a 546 7,310) Onf’'t&boate 50 


N.Y — << 
Total .. ees sree se 6 4245 9,001 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
Maine— 








Taylor & Denison .... 11 37 
I.C. Libby & Sons .. - 10 20 
eee 3 10 
J. W. Bean “Tris t 2. 3 10 
E. L. Libby oc @ eo 8 e 0 13 12 
L. Libby eee @08666 5 7 
New Ham pshire— 
A. 8. Moulton «ose 3 8 
Mere sn ctevnevcee § 7 7 
Dt POO 2 6 ss 6 50 2 
is Me ws 64 © 6 8 6 90 
Dow & Moulton ..,... 101 
Aldrich & Johnson]... 4 14 16 
Breck & Wood ...4+> 40 600 75 
Vermont— 
R.P. Pollard .cccoe & 6 29 
So ROR -ccaes ee 50 
N.K.Campbell.... 7 44 
B.S. Hastings ..... 3 1 102 
SG. m. PEM ccosccece & 3 87 8 
G. H. Sprigg aeons ee 15 165 
F.S. Kimball *eeeee 35 4 3 101 
H. V. Whipple oe eee 52 14 5 80 
M.G. Flanders ,. eeee 10 2 108 
W.G. Townsend ...-,- 5 70 8 
C. P. Burke ..2.cee 1f 1 17 35 
A.Jj.Piper «ceccceve 17 247 
A. Williamson ...42- 6 16 42 270 
ict © 6 6 @.6 6 8 © 4 
Robert French,agent . . 2 278 8 
G.M.Adams .ccceee 5 
A. Worthen .. cece 6 16 
H. Ingerson, agent, «. » 1 26 
D. G. Clark sen 2 @ B 6 182 
 Wemebeo cee eeee 138 
Massachusetts— 
J 8. Henry... esees 26 54 63 
Scattering 2.6.0 ¢ 6 6 ¢ 6 50 75 
W.H. Bardwell *eeee 1 280 3 
Western— 
M. Goldsmith e¢.8 6 6 © 604 
A. Winter. .ceccevece 16 
A.Taylor «+seseeseee 48 
MW. Morig «eset ee 782 
W.mMOn sec ec eees 126 
H. Bird & Co. « ce eee 148 
J. Rollimger . 1. sese- 224 


J.A.Hathaway..... 1488 


Farrell & Nagle ....-. 215 
N. & G. Chamberlain .. 215 
L. M. Dyer “eee eee 430 
Bollie& Ose. . «+2 6,450 
Farrell & McFlynn... 38 
W.H. Monroe. ..+.s- 445 
A.N. Monroe .. see 17 





BEEF CATTLE. 


This week’s supplies were ample for the demand 
being some 4000 head or over, very largely West- 
ern. Most of them were in good condition and 
must have been fatted by artists in the business. 
Trade was fair and prices of last week were sus- 
tained; but considering the finer shape and gener- 
al quality of the cattle butchers were better satis- 
fied with their purchases. Plenty of Western cat- 
tle are offered at from $4 25@4 65. Col. Leavitt is 
buying excellent beeves at Chicago for our butch- 
ers. 

Maine drovers seem to have forgotten that there 
is such a place as Brighton. While they are sow- 
ing the seed, which with such rain storms as we 
have had this week can’t help springing forth, 
their busy brains are trying to unknot the problem 
of the future cattle market. 

Amongst the north-road cattle our attention 
was attracted towards a yard of 25 head, fatted by 
our friend Frank Wood. Cattle by no means in- 
ferior to Western; a lot that would dress 1100 ths. 
They were placed in the hands of 8S. S. Learned & 
Co. to slaughter and make a price according to his 
best judgment, probably babe DW. 

A. N. Monroe sold 15 steers, the av weight 1495 
Ibs at $4 35 LW; 16 steers, av 1280 ths at 4}c. 
Farrell & McFlyon sold 18 steers av 1470 tbs at 
$465; 10 do av 1171 ths at 4§c; 8 steers av 1225 ths 
at $4 60. 

G. H- Sprigg sold 2 oxen, weighing 3,580 ths, at 
4ic LW; George Bleiler bought 1 bull of 2,000 tbs 
at $50; H. V. Whipple sold 3 steers. weighing 
4,140 ths, at 3c LW, 2 cattle of 3,360 tbs at 44c, and 
2 cattle to dress, 950 Ibs each, at 6c DW; B. 8. 
Hastings sold 2 steers to dress, 700 tbs, at 5c DW; 
J. A. Hathaway sold 16 steers, av 1,200 ths, at 4c 
LW, 16 do, av 1,250 ths, at 4jc, 50 cattle, average 
from 1,100@1,200 tbs, at 44@48c; G. M. Adams sold 
2 oxen of 3,800 tbs at 4c; J. S. Henry sold 2 cattle 
to dress, 1,300 ths, at54c, 2 do to dress, 1,000 tha, at 
5c DW; J. Melloy & Son sold 1 beef cow of 860 ths 
at 3c LW; Paff sold 4 oxen to dress, 1,215 tbs each, 
at 6c LW. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks . . . . $600 @6 25 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were : 
Extra, ,... . $475 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
Q’d to prime 4 50 « « © © 8387@@3 75 

A few lote of premium steerscost .. $500 

The export business is still of large proportions. 
Better than two thousand head have sailed within 
the past week. Many no-horned cattle were 
amongst the exports of the week, and very hand- 
somely fatted stock they were, that would weigh 
about 1300 ths each, The story of an over-stocked 
Liverpool market is again told us and it looks that 
way, and prices said to be flat, and giving no 
profit at 10@104c DW. Shipments—M. Goldsmith 
shipped 604 cattle on steamer British Empire for 
London. Steamer Iowa sailed with 281 cattle by 
J. A. Hathaway, 249 do. by J. Rollinger, J- Gould, 
100 head. Steamer Venetian with 782 cattle by N. 
Morris. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


A light run was the order of this week’s market. 
Feed is good and cows are making an ex- 
tra yield of milk, therefore the demand is some- 
what limited. Cows are not slling as well as a 
few weeks ago. Sales range from $30@50 for the 
larger part. Very fancy milkers rule higher. Our 
Eastern friend I. C. Libby was not without his 
stock that ranged from $30@$50 _ head; Taylor 
& Dennison had 11 head of thrifty looking cows 
offered at market prices. Our dealers from over 
the Rutland R. R. are handling some nice Jerseys 
and Durhams. [. C. Libby sold 10 milch cows 
$38 each and alotof 3 at $100; Scollans sold 3 
springers, the lot at $100, 2 milch cows at $42 50 
each, 1 nice milker $50; J. S. Henry sold 2 nice 
cows $50 each, 2 do at $55 each, 1 good cow $40, 
2 do at $37 50 each; W. E. Hayden soldj1 milch 
cow and calf $35; I. Melloy & Sonsold 7 milch 
= $42 each, 8 springers and milch cows $43 
each, 


WORKING OXEN. 


A light call for working oxen may be expected 
for the next few weeks. As farmers are geueraliy 
supplied and have something to do beside follow- 
ing the market. A. month later some trading may 
be expected in alight way, There was scarcely a 

air of working oxen offered or sold. Hosmer & 

aft sold 1 pair working oxen, gth 6ft 10in, LW 
2,900 tbs, at $100; a pair of large 7ft 6in cattle, LW 
8,400 tbs, and no buyer for work. A butcher will 
probably buy them at 5jc DW. 


VEAL CALVES. 


2000 calves were received. The a ality is im- 
roved and prices are nicely sustained. Butchers 
nd the trade for veals fairly good in the city. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There was a fair life to trade and sufficient com- 
petition to give alittle spice to the traffic. Some 
of the best yearling lambs were sold at 5jc, old 
sheep at 245}c according to the quality, spring 
lambs at various prices equal to about $2@8 ¥ 
head. The firat Kentucky spring lambs were 
brought into market by L. M. Dyer & Co.; prices 
ranged much the same as last week. 8S. M. Flint 
sold 88 yearling lambs weighing very near 100 tbs 
each (very nice) and sold at 5jc, fed by Eugene 
Mann of West Randolpa, Vt.; Rob French, agent, 
soid 78 sheep ay 70 tbs at 3c; D. C. Darrow sold 50 
yearling lambs weight 2650 tbs at 4jc; C. P. Burke 
sold 15 spring lambs weighing 760 tbs at 10c ¥ th, 





FARMERS, TAKE ADVANTACE OF THE FOLLOWINC: 


E still have a few of our special bargains left that we are determined to close 
hey include pote | Machines, Horse Rakes, Ted- 


| out regardless of cost. 
* * ders, Share’s Harrows, Weeders, and everyt 


ng needed for jthe Farm, Gar- 


den and Lawn use, which we shall sell regardiess of cost, to make room for 


the goods now coming in. 


THOMPSON & 


C. H. 


Co., 


° Boston, Mass. 














71 to 79 Clinton Street e 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 


—OF— 


GREAT INTEREST 


—TO— 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Readers of this paper receive more read- 
ing designed especially for women in four 
issues than they do in many of the cheap 
monthly domestic publications which owe 
much of their size to advertising matter. 
This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every 
week ; it treats of timely topics and inci- 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 
women will be overlooked. Theaim is to 
make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 

Everyone is welcome to write for the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite 
recipe, a personal comment, or a question. 
Anything will be welcome. 

This department has proved so very 
popular that we wish to make a special 





effort to bring its good things to the atten- 

tion of a widely increasing circle of read- | 
ers. As we believe that none can present | 
the claims of the paper so forcefully and so | 
candidly as those to whom it is familiar 

and who have received benefit from its | 
weekly visits—we wish to have them act as | 
agents and canvassers for us. But we do 

not expect them to work for nothing; to 

remunerate them for the labor we offer as 

premiums some reliable articles, useful in 

every household, which the editor of the 

Womens’ Interests’ page has personally 

selected for their desirability and person- 

ally recommended. Most of them have 

been in practical use by her. 

All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own 
subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of 
the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 
member of a family to stop his subscription 
and order the paper sent to some other 


member. 
LEMON SQUEEZER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 
used and recommended by the Cooking school. 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary 
cup ortumbler. Place half a lemon upon the 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the 
wrist all the juice is extracted, entirely free 
from seeds and pulp. 


COFFEE MAKER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the ‘Perfect Coffee Maker.” 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS. 


For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
senda pair of eight-inch shears with plated 
blades and Japanned handles. 

GRIDDLE. 
For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 


send a patent cake griddle which fits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 








equal to $506 # head; Hollis & Co. sold 25 year- 
lings av 60 Bs at 5}c. 


SWINE. 


22,000 hogs tumbled into the market this week. 
Western live hogs rule }@}c lower in price, and 
butchers bought freely at the decMne. Country- 
dressed hogs had to drop in like proportion. A 
fair demand for small pigs to raise, weighing from 
15@25 tbs each. For such $2@3 50 is paid. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Scarcely a ton on the market that sold at lle ¥ 
th for mixed lots. 


HORSE MARKET. 


Large sales have been effected during the week 
and prices have held fairly steady. Considerable 
many buyers are on the lookout for family horses 
to use at the summer resorts. At combination 
sale stable general sales have averaged from $100 
@225 # head. Included in their arrivals was a 
very nice carload of Indian ponies, nicely broken; 
several matched pairs sold at from $150@250. One 
load for the Biddeford & Saco railroad brought 
$145. A contract of 10 head, weighing from 1,250 
@1,300 tbs was filled at $250 each, Ke Russell’s 
sale stable drivers and draft sold at $125@350. L. 
H. Brockwiy sold some drivers at $130@250. At 
Welch & Hall’s, three loads were sold within the 
week, ranging from $125@240. At International 
horse —— prices ranged from $100@250. I 
Aitchison sold a fancy pair of Arabian horses 
(twin mares) for $500. E. Ham & Co. sold 4 car 
loads of western drivers at $110@200; draft from 
$175@275. 


HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago—The market is strong; choice to ex- 
tra beeves, $4 25@4 40; steers, $3 609420; stockers 
and feeders, $2 50@3 80; cows, bulls and mixed, 
$1 90@3 50; Texas steers, $2 00@3 60. Hogs— 
Market slow; rough and mixed, $4 35@4 55; heavy 
packing and shipping, $¢ 30@4¢ 50; light weights, 
$4 40@4 65; skips, $3 50@4 25. Sheep—market 
steady; native shorn, $3 50@4 30; Western do.,, 
$3 90@4 15; Texans shorn, $2 90@3 70; lambs, $4 25 
@5 25 ¥ 100 tbs. 


BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 











The general rise in the stock list which was oc- 
casioned by the artificial advance in quotations of 
Oregon Transcontinental stock, haa too flimsy a 
foundation to be permanent. Now that the Vil- 
Jard Adams combat for the control of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Stock in the Transconti- 
nental’s treasury is practically over, it will be seen 
that the very occasion for rise is really an 4 
ment for a decline in prices, for it apparently in- 
augurates a vendetta between the Union Pacific 
and Manitoba roads on one side and the Northern 
Pacific system on the other side, the consequences 
of which cannot fail to be detrimental more or less 
to all the properties engaged in the fight. The 
beat interests of all railroad properties are always 
to be promoted by harmony—seldom or never by 
fighting; and the consequences of “‘bad blood” 
between such extensive railroad systems as those 
mentioned are widely detrimental in their conse- 
quences. If anybody supposes that this recent ad- 
varce is really the beginning of “better times,’’ 
and that the steady, continuous, upward move- 
ment in railroad stocks, long hoped for, really has 





on it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 
griddle. The cakes are of uniform size and 
thickness and thus bake evenly. No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. 


For one six months’ subscription at fift 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scru 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re- 
volving socket, making it adjustable to any 
position, and adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors is re- 
duced one half. 


STEAM COOKER. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. This cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever is placed in the lower, 
part, the steam rises and passes round and 
through the steamer and cooks the food placed 
above. The odor of boiling beef, cabbage, on- 
ions and other strong-flavored foods are kept out 
of the room while the steamer is in use. 


PICKLE STAND AND TONGS. 


For two new subscribers at $2 00 we will send 
a handsome pickle stand of colored glass with 
silver base and handle, accompanied with si)ver 
tongs. 
A FRUIT STAND. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, the 
bow! of crystal glass, with standard and base of 
chased silver. 

A FRUIT DISH. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with sil- 
ver base and handles. This is a low, round 
= and is by some preferred to the tall fruit 

ish. 
A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 


For three new subscribers we are enabled, by 
an especial arrangement with one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, to send a complete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eng- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tints, 
—blue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces of 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar-bowl, pitcher, 
12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 
platters, and a bowl are included. This is the 
most wonderful bargain ever offered by any 
newspaper. 


A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 


For three new subcribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a handsome table lamp. This lamp 
gives @ more brilliant white light than any 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in gold or 
nickel and is easily kept in order. 

SIX TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS. 


With four new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send six table knives and forks. 


CA ARVING SET. 


For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a carving set consisting of knife with eight- 
inch blade, a fork and steel, all having buck- 
thorn handles and made from best Norway 
steel. 

A PARLOR LAMP. 


For five new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send a handsome parlor lamp. It has the 
same powerful burner as the table lamp, but is 
made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fin- 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


For four new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send the ‘‘U. S.” Cook Store Fruit Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thoroughly 
tested and does all that it claims todo. It can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire will be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain twelve square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evaporator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 
and is kept free from dust and insects. It 
works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
be dried ina few days. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for several families to each get a copy of 
the paper and a share in the use of the evapo- 
rator. 

A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 


For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 
send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with a 
wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pink 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 breakfast 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 fruit 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter, 2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, 1 pickle 
dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor- 
tunity to fill achina closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. 


A SEWING MACHINE, 


For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a strong, light-running, lock-stitch 
machine, handsomely finished and made in 
every part of the best materials. In its princi- 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma- 
chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs no 
introduction to many subscribers who have al- 
ready availed themselves of a former premium 
offer, and who have been uniformly well pleased 
with the machine and its work. Itis the same 
style of machine that has been sold for fifty 
dollars. 











set in, he is deluded. Caution on the part of in- 
vestors is quite as needful now as at any period of 
the last eighteen months’ depression. e would 
be glad to take a more hopeful view of the situa- 
tion’ but we see few facts yet to warrant belief 
that “better times’”’ have begun. 








Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ists. . 6 +e «© 117 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 ....4.+ +++ 109} 
Boston & Lowel R. R.78 *@ee354seee8g® 1084 
Boston & Maine R.R.76 ...4++ +e. Ils 
Eastern R. R. 68 oe! 2 2 Ss es ee 6 6 6 © 126; 
New York & New England R.R.Ye..... 128} 
Rutland R.R.68 1.1 se seeeee eevee All 
Boston WaterPowerCo..s++sese8e0+ 7 
Bell Telephone eee eeoeonevnevnes *®* B41 
Boston & Albany BR. BR. + ees eeeveens 2144 
Boston & Lowell BR. BR. . se eee eee 160 
Boston & Maine BR. BR. «2.1202 eee 181 
Boston & Providence RB. RB. . 1. ++ 6s +» 260 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. eoevneeceees 24} 
Cheshire R.R. pref. «s+ ee > eee 101 
Connecticut River B.B..... + +++ e« + 1964 
DT Eiine eee eh eee ee 6 6 8 6 844 
Fitchbur R. R. . . . . . . . . . . *. . . . 7 
New York & NewEnglandR.R..... 46 
Morthern RB. BR... « 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 cee 145 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. RB. com 
mon > -- @& ’2..&@e. © * eee 7 2 bee? F 6} 
Old Colon R. R. rT rte Ss ee ee 175} 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R..... . 124} 
Rutland, R. R.pref.Xdiv.. ....6++-+-+ 39 
Union PacificK.B. ...cceeeerees 61 
U. B.4per Comtscccces Fenes see 29% 
U. Ss. Pacific 68 . . . . . ,. . . . . . . . . . 116 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. «es eevee s 130} 
West End Land af ee © 6 SS 6 Bue 6 ea Se 273 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co..... 118 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
fate poe pw AT OE of the body. It 
Try it. C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell Mase Brice #). 


six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
©, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














at Lowest prices. Address 
SAGE & SON, Wethersfield, Conn. 


BERR ASKETS AND CRATES 
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Written for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
“LITTLE GIRLSB.”’ 
And Girls Who Have Older Grown. 
[In reply te Isabel Hotchkiss in Boston Globe. | 


**Take care, take care,’’—’tis that we will do; 
Tho’ hearts don’t break they do prove true; 

This playing at love, tho’ a dangerons game, 

Is the prime game oflife with us girls, just the same. 


And so it has been since creation hegan; 

For a woman to love is a part of God’s plan; 
Tho’ a venture it is, we take it, at best, 

And trust to the manhood of man for the rest. 


As the vessel at sea may be shipwrecked and lost, 
Say, one in a thousand, to the mariner’s cost, 

Yet ships will sail on, and old ocean’s risks run.— 
As with ships so with girls, until life’s day is done. 


—I. W. SANBORN. 





HUM-UM-UM. 


Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee: 
“Oh! hurry here and see, and see, 

The loveliest rose —the loveliest rose 
That in the garden grows, grows, grows. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um um,” 

said little brown Bee to big brown Bee. 


Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee: 
‘**Much honey must be here, and we 
Should beg a portion while we may, 
For soon more bees will come this way. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,” 

Said little brown Bee to vig brown Bee. 


Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee: 
“The rose is not for me, for me, 
Though she is lovelier by tar 

Than many other flowers are. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um um,” 

Said big brown Bee to littie brown Bee. 


Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee: 
‘*No honey-cup has she, has she, 

But many cups, all brimming over, 

Has yonder little purple clover, 

And that’s tae flower for me, tor me. 
Hum-um-um—hum-um um,” 

Said big brown Bee to lit le brown Bee. 


—Margaret Eytinge, in St. Nicholas for May. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


In the days when all the world was ro- 
mantic, and no one was ashamed of it, two 
gentlemen of England conceived the pre- 

osterous, but at the same time rather 
ashionable, idea that, because they were 
friends, their son and daughter, then in- 
fants in their cradles, must love each other 
when they grew to be man and woman; 
and, having compared notes and tound 
that they quite agreed on this point, set to 
work with a zeal worthy of a better cause 
to arrange matters so that they must turn 
out exactly as they desired. 

Consequently, each made a will, and 
matters were so arranged that if either of 
the young people declined the hand ot the 
other, the young person would be penni- 
less, and his or her estate would go to the 
other young person who was willing. 

After some years the gentleman whose 
child was a daughter left his native Eng- 
land for America, while the cther, who 
was a widower, his wife having given her 
life for that son, remained in England, so 
that the ocean rolled between the romantic 
friends. 

The English resident was named Ed- 
mund Harrington; the American, Charles 
Seabright. 

Both were wealthy and brought their 
children up carefully. 

As they grew older they permitted them 
to correspond with each other, but each 
detested the task so that the letters were 
written by the elders themselves. 

Once, at the age of fourteen, when news 
came that little Harold Harrington had 
fallen from a tree and broken his leg, Elsie 
Seabright was desired to reply that she 
telt great regret and sent her best love and 
wishes for his speedy recovery, but the 
girl, who could never listen to the boy’s 
name with anything like patience, refused 
to write one word of this amiable epistle. 

‘*T wish he had broken his neck, so that 
I might never hear any more about him,” 
she said, with a stamp of her slippered 
foot, ‘‘and I won’t write fibs.” 

So again mamma wrote the letter, hav- 
ing first locked Elsie upin a dark pantry 
by way of punishment. 

‘‘And I am sorry to find a child of mine 
so unfeeling,” she said. ‘‘A broken leg 
causes great pain and may make one lame 
for life.” 

‘‘A nice thing for me that would be if I 
am to marry him,” said Elsie. 

Indeed if she had been as sympathetic as 
her mother desired, Elsie would have had 
opportunity enough to exercise these feel- 
ings, for her young betrothed was always 
in some pickle, and had nearly drowned 
and nearly shot himself a dozen times, to 
say nothing of ordinary tumbles. 

It was tit for tat, at all events, for when 
Elsie had the measles Master Harold had 
received the information with a contempt- 
uous indifference amounting to heartless- 
ness, and had indeed said that he did not 
care. 

He hated girls, and this one the worst 
of them all. 

So, with the ocean between them, the 
young people grew to maturity, and the 
year approached in which they were to 
meet. 

But meanwhile all sorts of sad things 
happened. Elsie lost both her father and 
mother, and, away in England, Mr. Har- 
rington died suddenly of apoplexy. So 
the two men, who had looked forward for 
so many years to meeting when their chil- 
dren were married, never met again. 

Mr, Harrington would not bring his son 
to America to see his lovely Elsie, as he 
bad proposed, and but for these obstinate 
wills the whole matter would have been 
dropped, for the last thing the young peo- 
ple desired was to meet each other. 

But the young man was of age and the 
young lady also, and the property must be 
settled, and could not be until the match 
was either on or off. 

The old lawyers in whose hands the af- 
fair rested, knew the feelings of their 
wards but they judged that a meeting 
might mend matters. At least it was nec- 
essary that they should meet. 

So Harold, as in duty bound, was to 
cross the ocean to meet his betrothed and 
give her an opportunity to refuse him. 

The news of his arrival brought into full 
activity those feelings of repugnance that 
Elsie had conceived tor Harold in her 
childhood. 

She had for a while resolved to yield to 
her dead tather’s wishes, but now she felt 
that it was impossible. 

Yet there was enough of worldly wis- 
dom in her head to teach her how much 
better it was to be rich than it was to be 

oor. 

If he refused her, her fortune and his, 
also, would be her own by law. 

She would force him to refuse her, and 
then she would return him his fortune, and 
all would be as it should be. But how 
could she do this ? ; 

The girl sat for a while in deep reverie, 
and then arose and clasped her hands to- 
gether. 

A thought had struck her. 

There was in the house a seamstress, 
with as much conceit as any young beauty 
was ever blessed with. 

Her rough manners and ways of speech 
had become proverbial among her own 
class, the other servants speaking of her 














generally as Crusty Betsey. And this girl 
had of late been occupied in the room of 
her young mistress over some new dresses. 

Straight to this apartment Elsie flew, 
and, locking the door, sat down opposite 
Betsey and said :— 

‘‘T have something for you to do, Betsey, 
and I'll pay you well for it.” 

‘‘Just name it then,” said Betsey. 

‘*When I was a little girl, Betsey,” said 
Elsie, ‘‘poor papa promised that I should 
marry a young gentleman who lives in 
England when [ was grown, and that if I 
did not, I should lose my fortune. Now 
the time has come, and he is coming; and 
I can’t marry him. Betsey, I want him to 
refuse me. Do you understand ? ” 

‘‘I understand,” said Betsey, ‘‘and if I 
were you I'd buff him off quick enough, 
and make him glad to go, that I would.” 

‘*And I can’t think howto do it, Betsey,” 
said Elsie, ‘‘and if you can, you must do it 
forme. While he stays you must pretend 
that you are Miss Seabright ; you must wear 
my clothes, and take all the airs you possi- 
bly can, and make him as unhappy as pos- 
sible, so that he'll have to refuse you,— 
that is, me, you know. [Be as sharp as 
you can with him, Betsey,—never the least 
bit kind or nice. You'll try, won’t you, 
Betsey ?” 

Then the two girls left all other work to 
examine Elsie’s wardrobe, and soon Betsey 
was dressed in the most elegant attire. 

‘‘And I,” said Elsie,—‘‘I will be your 
= companion, and you must call me Miss 

mith, and snub me, and order me about.” 

Thus it was all arranged when the little 
letter Elsie had been so long expecting 
arrived, and, breaking its blue seal, she 
read that Mr. Harrington woulu pay his 
respects to Miss Seabright in the course of 
an hour. 

How Miss Seabright laughed as she sat 
waiting in the drawing-room, watching 
Betsey sail up and down with all the new 
assumption of dignity. Betsey, with the 
most amiable intentions, would have been 
sure of offending ; but Betsey bent on be- 
ing unpleasant, would be a grand success. 

Just then Betsey herself leaned from the 
window. 

‘“‘Oh, Miss!” she cried, ‘‘there’s a car- 
riage at the door, and there’s a gentleman 
coming out of it. Bless us! if that is him 
I don’t wonder you want to be off your 
match. Deary, oh! deary me!” 

But before she could explain a servant 
had brought Elsie a card bearing the name 
of Harold Harrington, and as she arose 
the most extraordinary figure entered the 
room. 

It was a very tall young man, between 
whose shoulders, nevertheless, grew a 
hump. He also, though he seemed to 
move actively enough, walked on crutches. 

On his head, from which he had removed 
his cap, was a black silk skull-cap, such as 
entirely bald old gentlemen then wore. 

His nose was certainly well shaped, but 
it was much the color of red flannel; and 
about his throat was a muffler. 

This was Harold Harrington. 

Elsie’s surprise was so great that she 
sank into a chair, and forgot to prompt 
Betsey as she intended. 

But Betsey needed no prompting. She 
was not in the least embarrassed. 

She advanced to meet Mr. Harrington 
with a grin of supreme insolence upon her 
face, and burst into a loud laugh. 

‘‘Well,” she said, ‘‘you are my young 
man, are you? I must say, whoever 
picked you out showed no mighty great 
taste; “twasn’t for your beauty, that’s 
plain.” 

‘‘No madam,” said the new arrival, ‘‘it 
was not for my beauty. Do I address 
Miss Seabright ?” 

‘‘Why, who else should I be?” cried 
Betsey. ‘*’I'was not for your cleverness, 
neither, you were chosen. but now you've 
come, sit down. Been in the wars, haven’t 
you ?” 

‘*My infirmities,” sighed the young man, 
‘‘are the result of my recklessness as a 
boy. I had a most sympathizing letter 
from you upon the fall that broke my limb. 
You remember it? You also condoled 
with me upon the careless shot which cost 
me my eye, though you did not know how 
serious was the result. 

‘‘It was while I was on a trip to Switzer- 
land that I injured my back, and while en- 
deavoring to drink some boiling tea the 
housekeeper had left carelessly on the 
table, I scalded all the hair from my head. 
This scar upon my cheek is the result of 
having attempted to shave myself with my 
poor father’s razor. It was injudicious of 
him not to tell you the result of my inju- 
ries, but now you see them for yourself. 
I will not go into further particulars. You 
remember all my accidents.” 

“Yes,” said Betsey, ‘‘and a fine figure 
of a man they’ve made you; you'd do to 
scare the crows from an orchard, 1 must 
say, and you're sent to me, that I might 
have my pick and choice of offers to marry. 
It’s enough to make one die of laughing.” 

‘*Then you refuse me?” said the young 
man, eagerly. 

*‘Oh, no,” said Betsy. ‘Oh, no, I don’t ; 
there’s the fortune, you know. Money is 
money, and even an object like you is bet- 
tertban poverty. Ill have you; though 
how folks will laugh to see us paired off 
together! One comtort, though; so brok- 
en as you must be you can’t last long.” 

‘**On the contrary, I expect to live to be 
eighty,” said the young man. 

‘*Expectations don’t go for much,” said 
Betsey. ‘‘Look how the old folks went.” 

‘‘We were deprived of their affections 
very suddenly,” said the young man sigh- 
ing. ‘‘My tather loved yours dearly, Miss 
Seabright.” 

‘*Folks will take queer notions,” said 
Betsey. ‘‘Well,I must say you are an ob- 
ject. Ican’t help laughing whenever | 

ook at you.” 

‘‘We shall have a very merry life to- 
gether,” said Harold, ‘‘if your disposition 
continues.” 

‘Oh, I shan’t see much of you,” said 
Betsy, ‘‘I can promise you after the ring 
is on. What possessed you to smash 
yourself up so? But I shan’t refuse you. 
‘It’s money makes the mare go,’ says the 
old song.” 

‘It may be,” said Harold. ‘‘But let the 
mare stand still for me, then. I quite de- 
cline to fulfil the engagement. So, mad- 
am, you have the fortune without any in- 
cumbrance in my person.” 

‘‘And a good riddance of bad rubbish, 
say I,” cried Betsy. ‘There are better 
fish in the sea than you, or women would 
be poorly off. You're going, eh? Well, 
the sooner the better. Miss Smith, ring 
the bell.” 

Elsie arose and touched the bell. 

But now the deed was done and her ob- 
ject attained, she felt dreadfully ashamed 
of herself. 

Certainly a more unhappy and singular 
object a before her could not well 
be imagined. 

Indeed, compassionate as was her heart, 
she felt that his appearance was not only 
painful, but almost ludicrous, but all the 





more should he have been tenderly used. 

Why had she played this childish prank, 
and allowed a vulgar woman to insult him 
in her presence ? 

And this gentlemen—for, hideous as he 
was, he was a gentleman by breeding as 
well as by birth—how would he henceforth 
think of her? 

He would always believe that she had 
uttered those rude words—she, and none 
other. 

And ashe left the room she followed 
him, and the servant who had answered 
the bell retired at her nod and left the two 
together in the long hall, where they could 
hear the long and violent explosions of 
laughter with which Betsey was now filling 
the drawing-room. 

‘‘Mr. Harrington,” said Elsie, her face 
crimson as she spoke, ‘‘I cannot let you go 
without a word of explanation. I—I have 
been so grieved that you should be insult- 
ed. I never meant—” 

‘*My dear young lady, you have nothing 
to do with it, and my feelings are not in 
the least hurt, replied the young man. 
Who could care for anything a person like 
the woman we have just left could say? 
But I am amazed that she should be Miss 
Seabright. I know she is a lady by birth. 
I understood that she was beautiful and 
gentle. [—” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Harrington!” cried Elsie. ‘I 
have been such a foolish girl! She is not 
Miss Seabright. I am Miss Seabright. I 
—I—it was a ridiculous stratagem of 
mine. I hated the idea of a betrothal to 
a stranger, and I desired that you should 
take the initiative in breaking off the 
match. But believe me, I had no knowl- 
edge of your infirmities, which could be 
only a subject for sympathy to me, and I 
beg you to forgive me for placing that 
coarse woman in a position in which she 
could insult you. Prove it by remaining 
with me until I can offer you some re- 
freshments after your journey.” 

The young man bowed, looked at her a 
moment, and then replied, frankly :— 

‘‘Madam, I quite appreciate your mo- 
tives, and entirely forgive you. I am 
pleased to accept your invitation. ’ 

It was the custom in well-arranged 
houses at that day to send guests to their 
room a while before dinner. 

Accordingly, Miss Seabright ordered a 
servant to show Mr. Harrington to an 
apartment on the upper floor and retired 
to her own room to dress for dinner. 

Ten minutes after her entrance into 
this apartment the servant brought her a 
large bundle and a small note—a bundle 
several feet long and a note a few inches 
square. 
read these words :— 

My dear Miss Seabright: I have a confes- 
sion to make. I, also, before I met you, had 
resolved that you shuuld be the one to decline 
the condition of our fathers’ wills, intending 
afterward to give you back your share of the 
property. Consequently I set about devising a 
scheme, and, reading my school-day letters, it 
occurred to me that no one ever went through 
80 many accidents quite unscathed and un- 
marred before. I knew that few women would 
choose to marry a very hideous man; conse- 
quen'ly I concocted a disguise which I fancied 
would make me repugnant to the least particu- 
lar of the fair sex 

Allow me to lay at your feet my crutches, 
which I have never needed, thank heaven; my 
hump, which was a feather pillow; the skull- 
cap, which did not hide a bald pate and all my 
bandages and putches. The vermilion which 
adorned my nose I have removed with a little 
water; and though I obtained my invitation to 
dinner under false pretenses, 1 beg to be al- 
lowed to pay my respects to you in preper 
person, and to apologize for my trick, whicb, 
after all, dear madam, was only tit for tat. 

At first Elsie was unreasonably angry, 
but her anger did not last long. 

They met at dinner, and before they 
parted it was quite concluded that they 
should carry out the wishes of their par- 
ents by agreeing to dine together always. 


THE WIDOW GRIGSBY, 


Texas journals announced not long 
since that Sam Curtis, the genial and eili- 
cient general manager of the Texas ‘T'rans- 
Continental Railroad, had severed his con- 
nection with that company, he having re- 
ceived a more advantageous offer from a 
rival company. ‘The real facts in the case, 
however, warrant the impression that Sam 
was bounced. 

One morning the president of the com- 
pany requested the presence of Sam in his 
private office. Sam complied, and found 
the old man to be in a state of mind, so to 
speak. 

‘‘Mr. Curtis, I have something very im- 
portant tor you to attend to, something 
that will require the exercise of great dis- 
cretion,” said the president. 

‘‘T shall endeavor to do my best,” re- 
plied Sam. 

‘‘Perhaps you remember that one day 
last week a man was struck by one of our 
trains near Lickskillet and kiiled ?” 

‘*Yes, I heard of it.” 

‘‘Well, I have been investigating the 
matter, and I find that the engineer was 
entirely to blame.” 

‘‘That’s my impression, too.” 

‘‘And the worst of it is the man was 
married, and his wife has got a clear case 
against the company. Weare liable to be 
mulcted—yes, sir, actually mulcted in 
heavy damages.” 

‘Very likely.” 

‘‘And what is more, the people of Lick- 
skillet are fanatically opposed to railroads. 
A Lickskillet jury would give that woman 
$40,000 as quick as they would a cent. 
They are down on the Trans-Continental 
on general principles. And if we took an 
appeal, that would do us no good, for she 
has a clear case of damages. Why, Mr. 
Curtis, Lickskillet juries have given ver- 
dicts of $300 against us for running over 
a razor-back hog worth a dollar and a 
quarter.” ‘ 

“I know it,” replied Sam. 
you wish me to do?” 

‘Go to Lickskillet and see the widow at 
once and get her to compromise. Luckily, 
the matter has not yet got into the papers, 
and possibly the lawyers have not yet 
tampered withher. If one of them Austin 
lawyers gets on to the case for a contin- 
gent, all hope of compromise is gone.” 

‘‘T understand.” 

‘‘Use all your persuasive powers to get 
her to compromise. Here is $2000 in 
cash. If you can compromise the matter 
for that you will be entitled to the grati- 
tude of the company. These country 
people are an easy set to fool and you are 
the man to fool them.” 

Next day Sam Curtis knocked at the 
door ofa frame-house in the suburbs of 
Lickskillet. A sharp-faced woman of 
about fifty years of age appeared. 

‘‘Good morning, miss; I'd like to see 
your mother, Mrs. Grigsby,” said Sam. 

‘*My name is Mrs. Grigsby.” 

“Impossible! It can’t be that so young 
a girl as you is already married.” 

he hard lines faded out of the woman’s 
face and Sam was invited in. 

‘‘Miss—i mean, madam—I represent 
the Texas Trans-Continental railroad. I 








‘‘What do 


She opened the note first nad | 





came to confer with you in regard to your 
late husband.” 

‘“‘“My late husband!” 
woman, staring at him. 

‘Don’t become excited, madam. It’s a 
sad affair, but I do not come here to tear 
open the healing wounds. On the con- 
trary, I come as a ministering angel.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” replied the 
woman, pensively. 

_ “Yes, madam. Although the company 
is really not responsible for the accident, 
we do not desire any litigation.” 

‘I read the other day where a railroad 
company had to pay $25,000 for running 
over a man.” 

‘“‘That was probably a different case. 
Now, let us reason together. Suppose you 
bring suit for $25,000. It will be three 
years before the case is tried, and by that 
time you won’t have any case left. A 
young and attractive widow like you will 
be married inside of a year. That would 
knock the stuffing out of any damage suit 
for killing your first husband.” 

‘*But suppose I don’t marry ? ” 

‘‘Not a supposable case. Now, I hate 
to see as beautiful and intelligent a woman 
as you wasting her sweetness on the desert 
air. If you lived in San Antonio, or Gal- 
veston, or Seguin, or some other Texas 
metropolis, you would be appreciated. 
Why, my dear madam, some years ago 
we compromised a case like this and paid 
the widow a large sum of money. Like 
yourself, she was gifted, mentally and 
physically. With the money she got from 
us she moved to Houston. She was able 
to dress fashionably, and in less than a 
week she had nine offers of marriage. She 
finally married a statesmaa, and now she 
lives at Washington, is the chum of cabinet 
officers’ wives, and drives out with the 
foreign ambassadors.” 

‘**You don’t tell me so!” 

‘‘Now, that’s what you ought to do, in- 
stead of throwing yourselt away by living 
in this little one-horse town. Suppose I 
pay you $500, and you sign this little doc- 
ument.” 

Make it $1500 and I'll think of it.” 

After some more talk Mrs. Grigsby 
signed the release, Sam paid over the 
money, and returned to the hotel in fine 
| spirits. 
| ‘In giving a woman taffy you can’t 
| overdo it,” mused Sam. ‘I guess the | 
| boss will raise my salary for this. 
| Sam’s musings were interrupted by a 
| big man with a revolver in his belt. 
| ‘Be you Samuel Curtis, the general 
| manager of the Trans-Continental Rail- 
road ?” 

‘I’m the man,” replied Sam. 

‘‘Then I serve you with this 
paper ” 

**What is it?” asked Sam in astonish- | 
ment. 

‘It’s a citation in a damage suit for 
$40,000 by the Widow Grigsby.” 

‘Some mistake, I reckon. I've gota 
release of all claim for damages, signed 
by her less than ten minutes ago.” 

“[ reckon not. She is not in town. | 
She is out on her ranche.” 

‘‘What do you call this?” asked Sam, 
producing the document. 

‘*This is not signed by the widow of the 
man who was run over.” 

**What!” gasped Sam. 

‘That is signed by Eliza Grigsby. The 
name of the widow is Jane Grigsby. Eliza 
is the sister-in-law of Jane. She is mar- 
ried to the brother of this man your loco- 
motive run over. Eliza hasn’t got any 
claim, except she is named Grigsby.” 

“I'm robbed! I’m robbed!” howled 
Sam. 

‘Oh, she’s a sharp one. Jim Grigsby, 
the brother of Tom Grigsby, who was run 
over, married her up North somewhere. 
She used to be aschool teacher. Hope 
you didn’t pay her much.” 

‘lll have her arrested. She has ob- 
tained money under false pretences, the old 
hag. Ili have her in the penitentiary,” 
said Sam, jumping up and down. 

‘‘Did she claim to be the widow of the 
late remains ?” 

‘‘No, she didn’t say so exactly, but I 
took it for granted she was the widow, and 
she didn’t deny it,” said Sam, with a sigh. 

Sam weut back, but he didn’t go back 
to work for that railroad any more. 
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HOW TO DO BOSINESS. 





Mr. and Mrs. Bowser Have a Tiff Over 
the Various Methods. 


I wanted to send off for a lady’s fashion 
magazine, and ona dozen different occa- 
sions I begged of Mr. Bowser to write the 
letter and send off the money. He kept 
promising and neglecting, man like, but 
one evening he said: 

‘Give me the name of that magazine 
and I will get a letter otf tomorrow.” 

‘It’s gone,” I answered. 

‘*Who sent it ?” 

“T did.” 

‘‘Humph! Do you mean to tell me that 
you wrote a business letter ?” 

“I do. I ordered the magazine and 
sent in a year’s subscription.” 

‘‘What did you write ?” 

‘‘Oh, in the usual form.” 

‘And chucked the $2 into the letter, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, that’s about what I should expect 
of you. You'll never see either money or 
magazine again.” 

“T won't? Why?” 

‘‘Because, in the first place, it stood just 
as good a chance of going to some machine 
shop as to a magazine oflice, with your 
style of directing an envelope; and be- 
cause, secondly, if some post-oflice official 
doesn’t steal the money they will gobble it 
at the end of the route and swear they 
never got it. Mrs. Bowser, you are as 
simple as a child.” 

‘‘But it may come all right!” 

‘Yes; and we may discover a box of 
gold inthe back yard. There’s but one 
way to do business.” 

‘‘How’s that?” 

“See this post-office money order for 
thirty-eight dollars? Iam going to send 
that to Boston tomorrow. It will go 
straighter than a crow, and there is no 
cause for worry. However, it’s useless to 
try to learn a woman how to do business.” 

“Three or four days went by, and then he 
suddenly inquired :— ; 

‘‘Have you heard from that magazine, 
Mrs. Bowser?” 

‘‘Notyet.” 

“I suppose not. When you do hear, 
please let me know. After forty or fitty 
experiences of this sort you may learn how 
to do business.” : 

Two days later he asked me again, and 
I was then able to show him a letter ac- 
knowledging receipt of the money and a 


sopy of the magazine. 
: ae seems to have gone through,” he 





| sing 
‘I'd like to know how this letter got 





said, as he handed the letter back, ‘‘but 


that was owing to providence. Probably 
the parties had heard of me and hesitated 
to defraud you for fear I'd raise a row.” 

‘‘What about the order you sent off, Mr. 
Bowser?” 

He jumped out of his chair and turned 
pale and gasped :— 

“By gum! but I'd forgotten about that. 
I ought to have had an acknowledgment 
three days ago.” 

‘*Can’t have been lost, eh?” 

‘“‘N-no,” 

‘It was the only proper way to do 
business, wasn’t it?” 

‘Of course it was, and of course it got 
there all right. I'll probably get a letter 
tomorrow.” 

When the morrow came I asked him if 
he had heard from his order. 

‘‘Not exactly,” he replied; ‘‘but I am 
certain that it got there safe.” 

‘‘But they ought to acknowledge it.” 

““Y-e-8.” 

‘There is but one way of doing business, 
Mr. Bowser. WhenI send off money | 
receive an acknowledgment of its arrival. 
You are sure you sent it?” 

‘Sure I sent it? Do you take me fora 
lunatic, Mrs. Bowser.” 

‘*But it’s so queer.” 

‘*T don’t see anything so queer about it. 
I wrote again two days ago, and I shall 
have a letter tomorrow, begging my par- 
don for the delay.” 

A letter arrived next day. I saw by 
Mr. Bowser’s perturbation when he came 
home that something was wrong, and he 
finally handed me the letter. It read: 
‘‘No post-office order has been received 
from you. Please do not try any more 
chestnuts on us.” 

‘But you did send it,” I protested. 

“Of course I did.” 

‘*Directed you letter all right ?” 

‘*Certainly.” 

‘*‘Stamped and posted it ?” 


‘‘Look here, Mrs. Bowser; you talk as | 


if I didn’t know enough to get aboard a 
street car and pay my fare.” 

‘*But it’s so queer. There is but one 
business way of doing business, Mr. Bow- 
ser. After forty or fifty experiences of 
this sort you may learn how to do busi- 
ness.” 

He glared at me and was too insulted to 
reply. He went to the post office and 
made complaint, and for the next two 


weeks that lost order was the topic of con- | 


versation. The oflicials sought to trace 


| the letter, and Mr. Bowser made aflidavits | 
| to this and that, and the hunt was still go- | 
ing on when, in dusting off his secretary | 


and straightening up his loose papers, [ 
found a letter sealed and addressed to the 
Boston firm. I had no doubt it contained 
the missing order. I quietly handed it to 
Mr. Bowser as he came up to dinner, and 
his face turned all colors before he could 
open it. 

‘‘Mr. Bowser,” I said, ‘‘you men folks 
have curious ways of doing business. It is 


” 





here!” he demanded. 

‘*You left it here, ot course.” 

‘‘Never! Because I scolded you about 
your careless way of sending off money, 
and because you wanted to get even with 
me for it, you took this letter from my 
pocket and detained it. Mrs. Bowser, 
this is the last straw to the camel’s load! 
Do you want alimony or a lump sum ?” 


Next day he was all right again, and he | 


even stopped at the sale and brought me 
up half a dozen pairs of gloves.— Detroit 
Free Press. 





ZECHARIAH HODGDON AND GIs 
WIFE, 


Zechariah Hodgdon was not naturally | 


an ill-natured man. It was want of re- 
flection more than a corrupt and ungener- 
ous heart that led bim to consider his wife 
in the light of an inferior being, and to 
treat her more like a slave than an equal. 
If he met with anything abroad to raffle 
his temper, his wife was sure to suffer 
when he came home. His meals were al 


ways ill-conked, and whatever the poor | 


woman did to please him was sure to have 
a contrary effect. She bore his ill-humor 
in silence for a long time, but finding it to 
increase, she adopted a method of reprov- 
ing him for his unreasonable conduct which 
had the happiest effect. 


One day, as Zechariah was going to his | 


daily avocation after breakfast, he pur- 
chased a large codfish and sent it home, 
with directions to his wife to have it cooked 
for dinner. As no particular mode of 
cooking was described the good woman 
well knew that whether she boiled it, or 
fried it, or made it into stew, her husband 
would scold her when he came home. But 
she resolved to please him for once, if 
possible, and therefore cooked portions of 
it in several ways. She also, with some 
little difficulty, procured an amphibious 
animal from a brook at the back of the 
house and put it into the pot. In due time 
her husband came home—some covered 
dishes were placed on the table, and with 
a frowning, tault-finding look the moody 
man commenced the conversation. 

‘‘Well, wife, did you get the fish I 
bought ?” 

‘*Yes, my dear.” 

‘*] should like to know how you have 
cooked it—I will bet anything that you 
have spoiled it for my eating. (Taking 
off the cover.) I thought so. Why in 
the world did you fry it? I would as lief 
eat a boiled frog.” 

‘‘Why, my dear, I thought you loved it 
best fried.” 

‘You did not think any such thing. You 
know better. I never loved fried fish— 
why didn’t you boil it ?” 

‘*My dear, the last time we had fish you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it 
better fried. I did it merely to please 
you; but I[ have boiled some also.” So 
saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the 
shoulders of the cod, nicely boiled, were 
neatly deposited on a dish; a sight which 
would have made an epicure rejoice, but 
which only now added to the ill-nature of 
her husband. 

‘‘A pretty dish this!” exclaimed he. 
‘Boiled fish! Chips and porridge! [If 
you had not been one of the most stupid of 
womankind you would have made it into a 
stew.” 

His patient wife, with a smile, immedi- 
ately placed a tureen before him contain- 
ing an excellent stew. 

**My dear,” said she, ‘‘I was resolved to 
please you. There is your favorite dish.” 

‘‘Favorite dish, indeed!” grumbled the 
disconsolate husband ; ‘I dare say it is an 
unpalatable, wishy-washy mess. I would 
rather have had a boiled frog than the 
whole ot it.” 

This was acommon expression of his, 
and had been anticipated by his wife, who, 
as soon as the preference was expressed, 
uncovered a large dish at her husband’s 
right arm, and there was a bull-frog of 
portentious dimensions and pugnacious as- 
pect stretched out at full length. Zecha- 
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riah sprung trom his chair not a little 
frightened at the unexpected apparition. 

‘*My dear,” said his wife, in a kind. en- 
treating manner, ‘tI hope you will at 
| length be able to make a dinner.” 


| Zechariah could not stand this. [lis 
| surly mood was overcome and he burst 


|into a hearty laugh. He acknowledged 

his wife was right, declared she should not 
| again have reason to complain of bim, and 
| kept his word.— The Sword and Trowel. 





| OUT OF LITTLE MOUTBS. 

A youngster who saw a steamer for the 
| first time exclaimed: ‘Look! ‘There's a 
railway engine having a bath!” A loco- 
motive has been called a _ professional 
| place-hunter and an underlined article. 
A schoolgirl defined a bustle as a ‘‘hollow 
mockery,” and a boy described a lawsuit 
as the things a policeman wears. A little 
girl was heard to say to her favorite dol! 

‘You know, dollie, if first you cry and 
then you smile, a rainbow will come over 
your face.” Children often have a happy 
knack of making apt illustrations. A boy 
being asked to describe a kitten, said: «+A 
kitten is remarkable for rushing like mad 
at nothing whatever, and stopping before 
it gets there.” The children at a Sunday 
school being asked, among other questions, 
what bearing false witness against one’s 
neighbor meant, a pert little girl replied: 
‘It is when nobody hain’t done nothing 
and somebody goes and tells.”—Occident 


THE SHAD IN SEASON. 
The fish was delicious, and the two epi- 
cures relished it to the fullest extent, but 
he of the pessimistic turn remarked : 


‘‘Shad always suggests to me the idea 
that nature was in a hurry when she got to 
that part of her work, took a lot of excel- 
lent material and just pinned it together.” 

‘‘Ah!” said the optimist, ‘*you can’t have 
seen the poetical version of the matter.” 


Then he recited : 


“When the angels made shad 
The devil was mad, 
For it seemed such a feast of delight; 
So to ruin the scheme, 
He jumped into the stream 
And stuck in the bones out of spite. 


‘“‘When the strawberry red 
Firat illumined its bed 
Tne angels looked down, and were glad; 
But the devil, ’:is said, 
Fairly pounded his head, 
For he’d used all his bones on the shad.” 
—NV-w York Her 





A CONVINCING PORTRAIT. 

A man once called upon a portrait paint- 
er and asked him to paint bis father. 
‘*But where is your father?” asked he of 
the brush. ‘‘Oh, he died ten years ago.” 
‘*Then how can I paint him?” asked the 
artist. ‘‘Why,” was the reply, ‘‘I have 
just seen your portrait of Moses. Surely, 
if you can paint the portrait of a man who 
died thousands of years ago, you can more 
easily paint the portrait of my father, whio 
| has only been dead ten years.” Seeing 
| the sort of man with whom he had to deal, 
| the artist undertook the work. When the 
| picture was finished the newly-blossomed 
art patron was called in to see it. He 
| gazed at it in silence for some time, his 
' eyes filling with tears, and then softly and 
| reverently said—‘‘So that is my father? 
Ah, how he has changed !” 





| 
A HEARTLESS CREATORE. 
| Mistress (a very kind-hearted one)— 
‘**Did you drown the kittens as I directed, 
Marie?” 
Marie—‘‘Oui, madame. 
| Mistress—‘‘Did you warm the water?’ 
| Marie—‘*Non, Madame,” 
Mistress—‘*What! do you mean to | 
me that you drowned those poor little kit- 
tens in ice-cold water! You cruel girl!” 


” 





There is an eccentric Boston character, 
in the person of an itinerant mender and 
sharpener of scissors and knives, who, not- 
withstanding the burden of eighty-nint 
years, still perseveres joviaily at work, 
alike indifferent to the advance of time 
and the evils commonly associated with 
| old age. He is fortunately of a sunny ¢ 
| position, enjoying a joke even when it 1s at 
his own expense, and is given to make 
| light of bis own years and ordinary v 

tudes. The other day he was met by an 
acquaintance, who said: ‘*Well, Mr. - 
I thought death would have captured you 
before this.” ‘‘Sh!” came the venerable 
itinerant’s answer ; ‘‘don’t speak so lou’, 
for I think death has forgotten all about 
me ; and I wouldn’t have you remind Lim 
for the world.” 





—— 


Rheumatisin 





a) “Having be i 
With rheumatism att 
and foot for five years, ! 
almost unable to get 
and was very often confined 
to my bed for weeks at 4 
time. I used only ont 
tle of Paine’s Celery ‘ 
pound, and was per! 
cured. I can now 
around, and feel as 13 
‘aboy.” FRANK CARO! 
Eureka, Nevada. 


Paine’s 
Compound 












Celery 


has performed othercures as marvelous as (8 

—coplesof letters sent to any address. | 

ant to take,does not disturb but aids digest 

and entirely vegetable, a child can use I 

cures even those whom doctors call incurable. 

What’s the use of suffering with rheumatls! 
$1.00. Six for $5.00. Druggists. 
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LOWERS FOR THE BRAVE. 


Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent; 
searlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


iTushed is the sound of the fife 
“And the bog'e piping clear, 

ne vivid and delicate life 
In the soul of the peaceful year. 


we bring to the quiet dead, 

with a gentle and tempered grief; 
Over the mounds so mute we shed 

rhe beauty of blossom and leaf. 
rhe flash ng swords that were drawn, 
“No rust shall their fame destroy! 
noughs rosy as rifts of dawn, 
~ Like the blush on the cheek of joy. 


rich fires of the gardens and meads 
We kindle, these hearts above! 

What splendor can match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love? 


—Celia Thaxter in Vick's. 





AMAY SONG. 


rie orchard is a rosy cloud, 
“The oak a rosy must, 
And oh, the gold of the buttercups 
1 he morning sun has kissed! 
r) ore are twinkling shadows on the grass 
ofa myriad tiny leaves, 
And a twittering loud trom the busy crowd 
‘That build beneath the eaves. 
Then sing, happy children, 
The bird and bee are here, 
rhe May time is a gay time, 
he blossom time o’ the year. 


4 message comes across the fields, 
~ porne on the balmy air, 
» all the little seeking hands 
rhere are flowers enough and to spare. 
Hark! a murmuring in the hive,— 
List! a carol clear and sweet,— 
While feathered throats the thrilling notes 
, thousand times repeat. ’ 
Then sing, happy children, 
fhe bird and bee are here, 
(he May time is a gay time, 
Che blossom time o’ the year. 


—Anna M. Pratt, in St. Nicholas. 


k 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

rhe Connecticut agricultural report for 1888 just 
| from Secretary T. 8. Gold, contains the 
eports of the cattle commissioners, the proceed- 
om of the farmers’ convention at Danbury in 
I mber last, and the reports of the two State ex- 
ent stations at New Haven and Mansfield. 
volume is illustrated by cuts of the new library 
ling at the Storrs school and tLree creameries 
veese factories in successful use. It is the 
: of the series numbering 623 pages, and 

iid be perused by every farmer in the State. 





NEW MEXICO. 


Its Agricultural Possibilities. Irrigation. 

San Juan county is about 70x80 miles square and 
has three large rivers running through the better 
part ofit. The principal of these is the San Juan. 


rhe average altitude of the county is 5,000 feet 
ve sea level, and though much broken by hills, 
is po mountains. The temperature varies from 
20 to 86 degrees above zero, sometimes in mid- 
winter falling as low and possibly lower than zero 
ind occasionally ranging as high as 100 degrees in 
midsummer. It has a very dry atmosphere, the 
rainfall rarety exeeeding 8 or 10 inches, hence no 
crops of any value wilt grow without irrigation. 
(ne jand is a sandy loam, or rather a sandy clay, 
and produces surprising results under irrigation. 


San Juan county has a population of nearly 2,500, 
all farmers and stockmen. The farms lay in the 
valleys along the river, and are irrigated by small 
jitches. There are usually from tour to twelve 
farms to each ditch, and they will average about 


twenty acres each under cultivation. They raise 
allthe crops and fruits of the temperate zones. 
Alfaifa is the crop (other than fruit) which is 
especially adapted to the soil and c.imate, three or 

ir crops being cut on the same ground each sea- 

m, yielding from three tofour tons per acre or 

one ton to the cutting. This crop sells 
lily in the stack at ten dollars per ton. 

Appies, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and 
grapes yield remarkably and are noted for early 
bearing. The best results with fruit and alfalfa 
have been obtained on the higher lands back from 
tne river—there is less frost and the land is gener- 
ally better; but on account of the difficulty of get- 
ting water on such high lands there is compara- 
tively little of it taken up. To ir:igate such lands, 
requires much longer and larger ditches, and until 
capital can be brought here to build and operate 
such ditches, the best parts of San Jaan county 
must lie idle. On these higher mesas or table” 
lands, very little frost comes until the latter part 
of November, and the dry air seems to impart a 
delicacy of flavor, and a perfection of quality. 

The land is here, and the water and the climate, 
but so far we have failed to get the capital. There 
have been several preliminary surveys of large 
ditches, and the San Juan Water company is at 
work on g ditch or canal which will be from 15 to 
20 miles long and can be made to cover from 15,000 

20,000 of the best acres in San Juan County. 

I have farmed here for eight seasons, and have 
spent fully a thousand dollars for ditches. The 
water costs me from $2.50 to $3.00 per acre each 
year, but I would not exchange my farm now, for 
an equally good one,in a climate where they de- 
pend on rain (unless the rain could be under con- 

If I could buy that water at $3 per acre per 
annum it would be cheaper and better for me than 
having to manage both ditch and farm operations. 
he farmer hag as much as he can do to attend 
properly to his farming alone, and under a contract 
fair for both parties the farmer and water company 

e better separate, each serves himself and the 

ther better. 

The only considerable expense in the canal is a 

iat the head and the earthwork through some 
low swells in the land, As regards the 

irket for the products of the soil, just now it is 
mining camps scattered all through the Rocky 
Mountains. There has been a careful railroad sur- 
vey made from the neighborhood of Albuquerque, 
\.M., and there is no doubt but that one will be 
ut an early date. As to prices alfalfa sells 

| $10 per ton on the ranch; corn, 85 cents to $1.00 

r bushel—at this time, May, 1889, it is bringing 
two cents per pound—and so on in proportion, 

ist at this season it is impossible to get any 
lerable amount of these products at these 
s—all sold. I have been considerably over 

s Western country and believe that there is no 

tofit when capital seeking investment could 
e more safe ventures than ia this county. 
J. G. KELLO, Register of Deeds. 

Juan County, N. M. 





A FOWL SET. 


‘Get out o’ here,” said the hen to the china egg. 
“You don’t belong to my set.’”-—Harper’s Bazar. 
“They poked a porous-plaster into it, and then 
it began to play,’ is the way a boy described an 
rguinette, 
Ur. Henry Gibbons defines a kiss as “the ana. 
ical juxataposition of two orbcularis oris 
Muscles in a state of contaction.” 

First Tramp—*Murder! Help! Help!” Second 
'ramp—"What’s the matter, Denny?” First 
lramp—"I dreampt I was wur-r-r-kin.” 

Young Housekeeper—“I want to get a shad, if 
you please.” ‘Fish Dealer—“Yeg’m.”’ Y. H.— 
And please take the bones out of it, for I want to 
Stuff it.” 

“What were you thrashing your boy for last 
hight’” asked a neighbor of Mr. Caution. “Wild 
Oats,” was the old man’s reply.— Pittsburg Chron- 


. Stern parent (to a young applicant for his daugh 
r’s han 1)—* Young man, can yOu support a fam. 
Young man (meekly)—“I Only wanted 


Sarah,’’ 


Mrs. O’Bull—This is the seventh nvight you’ve 


“ome home inthe morning. The next toime you 
£0 out, Misthe 

&0 out, Misther O’B,, you’ll stay at home and Open 
‘4€ door for yersiif.”” 


“What are you doing, Patrick?” ‘*Wakin’ up 


vur husband, ma’m.” “But why?” ‘Becase 
95 ¢ ’ ‘ 
tin o’clock, Ma'm, when I was to give him the 
rops to make him shlape,”” 


ey sez,” sald Aunt .Dinah, as she laid down 


the paper, ‘dat a flour trust hab just been form’d.” 
“T’se glad to hear ob it,” said Uncle Pete, “an I'll 
jest go down to de corner store an’ get trusted toa 
bag.” 

“Do you think my editorials on the sin of chew- 
ing tobacco have any effect!” asked a reformer of 
a gentlemen whom he hadinthecorner. ‘Yes, I 
know they do. They always remind me that I 
want a chew.” 

That was a cool Scottish “aside” of an old deal- 
er, who, when exhorting his son to practice hon- 
esty in his dealings, on the ground of its being the 
‘best policy,’’ quietly added, “I hae tried baith!” 


At the grocery.—Mrs. Brown—'Fresh maple 
sugar,eh?” Grocer—“Strictly fresh. There are 
no flies on that sugar, Mrs. Brown.” Mrs. Brown 
(examining a cake)—**May be not; but I see there 
were flies on it last year.”"—Omaha Herald. 


‘How do you like my new ball dress, John!” 
asked the young wife. ‘Oh, you look beautiful,” 
replied the young husband; *‘but you are wrong 
in asking how you look in it.” “Why?” “Be- 
cause you are head and shoulders out of it.” 


“Did not the sight of the boundiess blue sea, 
bearing on its bosom white-winged fleets of com- 
merce, fill you withemotion?” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
traveller, “at first it did; but after a while it 
didn’t fill me with anything. It sorter emptied 
me,”” 


The soul of frankness. Mr. Beetleson—* Would 
you like the date put inour engagement ring, my 
dear?” Miss Beryl—By all means; and then if 
there’s room, run in some little motto like ‘Any 
po't in a storm,’ or ‘A bird in the hand,’ or some- 
thing jretty like that.” 


‘‘A strange metamorphosis has taken place in the 
tree that Washington cut with his little hatchet,” 
remarked the snake editor. ‘‘How is that?” asked 
the horse editor. ‘It was a cherry-tree, you re- 
member?” “Yes.” ‘*Well now it is regarded as 
a chestnut.”’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 

Her appetite caught him.—Ed—“Why did you 
marry Miss Elsie?’’ Al—*Because she’s no fraud. 
I asked her at the ball what I should get her from 
the supper table.” Ed—Well?” Al—And she 
said instead of cream and jelly, ‘Bring me some 
rare roast beef, a little chicken salad and a bottle 
o' claret.’ ’’—Hpoch. 

The attention of the passengers in a Canadian 
smoking car was riveted on a strangely behaved 
negro. He rocked himself from side to side with- 
out ceasing. ‘‘What’s the matter with you?’ 
asked a traveller who was inthe car. “Does you 
know Dan McGary?” “Yes.” ‘Well, sah, he 
sold me a ailber watch for twenty dollars,’”’ con- 
tinued the negro, still swaying from side to side; 
‘tan’ ef I stops movin’ dis here way de watch don’ 
go no moah.”’ 


Young wife—*Why, dear, you were the stroke 
oar at college, weren’t you?”” Young husband— 
“Yes, love.” ‘‘Andavery prominent member of 
the gymnastic class?” “I wastheleader.” “And 
quite a hand at all athletic exercises?” “Quite a 
hand? My gracious! I was the champion walker, 
the best runner, the head man at lifting heavy 
weights, and as tor carrying—why, I could shoul- 
der a barrel of flour and—” ‘Well, love, just 
please carry the baby a couple of hours. I am 
tired.”’ 

‘*Are you the girl who was to come to our house 
as a nurse?’’ asked a fashionable lady of the 
healthy-looking girl who had just entered the 
room. “Iam, ma'am.” ‘I have examined your 
references, and I find them satisfactory. You may 
begin next week.” ‘“Butif ye p’aze, ma’am, I’d 
like to esk yez wan question.” ‘*What is it?” 
“Isit a baby ora poog dog that I am to look 
afiher?”’ 

Landlady—"*Does the turkey suit yon, Mr. Mc- 
Ginaois?”’ Boarder—‘‘It is excellent, Mrs. Hash- 
well. I do believe that cook of yours could roast a 
side of sole-leather and make it tender and palat- 
able. That is (feeling confusedly that he has 
made a blunder), I mean, of course, tender enough 
forme. I’m not—ah—at ail particular, you know. 
{ can—er—worry down any kind of cooking, Mrs. 
Hashwell.” Landlady (icily)—*Thank you, Mr. 





McGinnis.”’ 


A Pittsburg, Pa., doctor says he can diagnose 
ailments by examining a single hair of the pa- 
tient. Two young men, as a joke, took a hair 
from a bay horse. The doctor gravely wrote a 
prescription, and said his fee was $25, as the case 
was precarious. They were staggered, but paid 
the fee, and after they got out laughed all the 
way to the apothecary’s. The latter took the pre- 
scription and read in amazement: ‘One bushel of 
oats, four quarts of water, stir well, and give 
three times a day—and turn the animal out to 
grass!’”’ Then the jokers stopped laughing. 


She glided into the office and quietly approached 
the editor’s desk. ‘I have written a poem—”’ she 
began. ‘Well!’ exclaimed the editor, with a look 
and tone intended to annihilate, but she wouldn’t 
annihilate worth a cent, and resumed: ‘I have 
written a poem on ‘My Father’s Barn,’ and—”’ 
*‘Oh!” interrupted the editor with extraordinary 
suavity, ‘‘you don’t know how relieved I feel. A 
poem written on your father’s barn, eh?” I was 
afraid it was written on paper and that you wanted 
wanted me to publish it. If 1 should ever happen 
to drive past your father’s barn I1’ll stop and read 
the poem. Good evening, miss.”—Om.2ha Herald. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 145, 
No. 659. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
Phe towing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
Aud leaves the world to darkness and to we, 


No. 660. GLEN MERE 
LATE EVIL 
ETTA RIAL 
NEARAKELLA 

ARID 

KIND 
VALEDDYARD 
APEX AWAY 
LEV I RAZE 
EBiIT DYER 


No. 661. 1. Whippoorwill. 2. 
Bluebird. 4. Sparrow. 5. 
7. Martin. 8. Woodpecker. 


Nightingale. 3. 
Parrot. 6. Robin. 


New Puzzles. No. 147. 
NO. 662. CHANGING HEADS. 
I am an animal, change my head and Iam a 
garment; again, and I am a vesssel. FAN. 


NO. 663, PIE. 


Upoepes ryue ktsa ym ttleli nma, 
siryve rhdi: ot gte 
Illw it kmea ti yna seraie 
Kfo uyo ot sti adn rite? 
Nda o«idtnu ti eb swire 
Anht wtiniag ekli a undce 
Ot og ot rkwo ni rneaset 
Adon arein teh inhtg ta ceon? 
NO. 664. CONNECTED SQUARE. 
**k * 
* *k * 
x*eK KK 
** 
x*keke tk *& 
x“ he 
‘sea 
** * 
a ed 
** * 
** * 
1. Ameadow. 2. Part ofthe head. 8. Naval 
force. 4, Acolor. 5. Ahymn. 6. Part of the 
head. 7, Order, 8. To be bound to pay. 9. Part 
ofanox. 10. Always. 11. Enclosure. 
NO. 665. BEHEADING. 
I am a kind of food, behead me and Iam what 
you need to cook me; behead again and yon will 
use me; again,aud I am a preposition; again, and 


Iam an abbreviation. 
ETHEL 


Correct answers have been sentinfrom R. M. 





Bradley, Annie J. Parker. 





“SELF-RELIANCE” TO THE FRONT. 
What He Says on an Important Subject. 


perience,” upon a subject which is attracting con- 
siderable attention, and we have since received a 
similar communication from another, which we 
publish in full: 

To THE EpiroR:—A short time ago I noticed in 
your columns a letter signed ‘‘Experience,’’ which 
attracted my attention since it contained comments 
upon a subject which is of general importance. 
At first I was inclined to regard the letter referred 
to as a clever advertising scheme of Messrs. H. H. 
Warner & Co., to attract notice to their well-known 
Warner’s Safe Cure, which is, it must be admitted 


mature consideration I am inclined to believe that 
the letter is a genuine expression from a well-in- 
formed individual, who is not afraid to grapple 
with a question which should receive greater at- 
tention. 

It is daily becoming more apparent that there is 
something radically wrong in the manner in which 
disease is being treated by those whose profession 
it is to heal the sick. A iuan is taken il], and a 
physician is calledin. ‘Only a slight nervous dis- 
order,” remarks the physician. The slight nervous 
disorder, however, refuses to be controlled, and in 
a short time the physician ominously remarks that 
the patient is suffering from consumption. Things 
go on for a while until the patient is afflicted with 
what the physician calls ‘ta series of complicated 
disorders.”’ Treated for first one thing and then 
another—dosed with all sorts of vile concoctions— 
the patient finally succumbs, and then for the first 
time it is learned that the real cause of suffering 
and death was disease of the kidneys, which mani- 
fested Itself in various other disorders—all of which 
could have been promptly cured had a timely use 
been made of Warner’s Safe Cure, which is the 
most important discovery made in connection with 
scientific progress in recent years. The reference 
made by ‘‘Experience ’ to the Robinson poisoning 
cases, where no leas than seven members of one 
family died within five years from the effects of 
arsenical poisoning without attracting the atten- 
tion of skilled physicians, who were in attendance, 
to the real cause, but who issued death certificates 
for pneumonia, typhoid fever, bowel disease, etc., 
is a startling disclosure of the ignorance which pre 
vails among those whose duty it is to definitely de- 
tect and treat the true cause of disease. 

I quite agree with “Experience” in the opinion 
that, after all, those who take matters of health in 
their own hands and place their reliance upon a 
well-known remedy which is time-tested and 
known to be of benefit are better off than those 
who trust themselves in experimental and igno- 
rant hands. SELF-RELIANCE. 





INTERESTING ITEM. 


The difference between a plow 
And a greasy dollar bill, 
Is only that one tills the soil 
And the other soils the till. 
—The Beacon, 


Peculiar in medicinal merit and wonderful cnres 
—Hood’s Sarzaparilla. Now is the time to take it, 
for now it will do the most good. 


Most persons who cross the ocean for the first 
time pronounce it a very swell affair. 


‘The unexpected convalescence of the afflicted 
patient in the celebrated hydrophobia case, which 
Goldsmith so graphically describes, has never been 
understood, Itis believed that the following re. 
vised version amply explains it: 

Pond’s Extract faithfully he used, 
’ Twas ever by his side, 

So the man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

The decease of the dog was, of course, a not un- 
natural consequence of the restoration to his pris- 
tine vigor of the gentleman attacked. 


of works of art, hash wil be a good substitute for 
beefsteak.— New Orleans Picayune, 


FREDERICK T. Roperts, M.D., Physician to 
and Professor of Clinical Medicine at Univer- 


“Bright's Disease has no symptoms of its own, 
and may long exist without the knowledge of 
the patient or practitioner, as no pain wiil be 
felt in the kidneys or that vicinity.” This ac- 
counts for many people dying with Bright’s 
Disease, or advanced kidney malady. The dis- 
ease is not suspected until it reaches a fatal 
period. If Warner’s Safe Cure is used at the 
proper time, the fatality trom that disease would 
be greatly decreased. Dr. Thompson also 
says: ‘‘More adults are carried off in this 
country by chronic kidney disease than by any 
other one malady except consumption.” 


Affectionate husband—‘'Good-by, dear. Should 
I be detained at the office this evening I’ll send 
you a note by mesrenger.”” Prudent wife—**Don’t 
gotothe expense. I’ve already taken it out of 
your breast pocket.””— Puck. 





IMPROVED FACILITIES: 


A Noteworthy Increase of Accommoda- 
tions West and Southwest via the 
Rock Island Route. 


The Council Bluffs and Pacitic Limited Vesti- 
buie Express, which now leaves the Rock Island 
Union depot on Vau Buren St. in Chicago, at 
2.45 P. M. daily, is a magnificent train replete with 
every modern improvement which can add to 
sufety and comfort. To its complement of superb 
Day Coaches, Dining Cars and Pullman Sleeping 
Cars, (the latter running without change to 
Omaha), new and elegant Free keclining Chair 
Cars have been added, which now run through 
from Chicago to North Platte, in Nebraska (via 
Omaha), stopping at Fremont, Columbus, Grand 
Island and other important intervening points— 
west of tue Missouri river. 

The night express, which leaves daily (except 
Saturday) at 11.00 Pp. M.and on Saturday at 10.30 
P. M., has also adopted a feature of especial inter- 
est to those contemplating a trip to interior and 
Southern Kansas points, viz: the carrying of a 
Pullman Palace Car through to Wichita. This 
city, as well as its neighbor Caldwell, is an impor- 
tant outfitting point on the direct line to King. 
fisher (or Lisbon) and Ft. Reno in the Oklahoma 
country. With a passenger service and equipment 
in all other respects unequalled, and the conve- 
niences super-added ot restful Reclining Chair 
Cars from Chicago to North Platte, Nebraska; 
from Chicago to Kansas City, and Kansas City to 
Caldwell, and through Puliman Palace Sleeping 
Car; to Wichita—the question naturally arises, 
“What more could the traveling public ask og 
desire ?”’ 

For further information, address John Sebas- 
tian, Gen’! Ticket & Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


All kinds of Commercial, Book and Job 
Printing. Orders by mail promptly at- 


tended to. Note our prices and call on or 
address our Boston Office. 





1,000 Envelopes, extra quality ....... $2.75 


1,000 Letter Heads, extra quality ..... 3.00 
1,000 Business Cards, extra quality ite I 
500 ’ - aia ” neh a 75 


We shall be pleased to give prices in all 
kinds of Printing and Engraving. 


STEVENS, MEAD & (€0., 


227 Washington St., Boston. 


yg 
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y aud directness. 


As GEARED for 
Power purposes is 
without an equal. 
Every Farmer 
should have one. 

_ Simple, Light, 
Airy, Strong. f 
Agents wanted. 2=S§ 


SMITH & W 


marvel of simplici 


NCHESTER, 





19 Wendell St., near Oliver, Boston, 


Several days ago we published a letter from “Ex- 


When a collection of bric-a-brac takes the places | 


sity College Hospital, London, Eng., says: | 











of the greatest value and merit, but upon more | 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.~— 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hearseness, Hacking Cough, Whooptng- 


Cough 


refunded if not abundantly satisfied. : 
of the United States, or Canada. g@7”Valuab 


lead. 
and sold in 1888. 


Examine the 
1889 Machine be- “S 
fore purchasing, 


ene 


, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhcea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 


AS MUCY FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly, Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills, 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request 1t, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
Retai —_— 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to any_ part 
e pamphlet sent free. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 
WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS 


WOOD MACHINES never get Qa 
stale. They are always in the 
54026 Machines made 


oothache, Earache, 


. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 


AND REAPERS, 
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GEO. TYLER & CO., 43 So. Market St.. Boston. 


Sole Agents in Boston tor Wood Machines and Extras. 





IN BULK, 


ASHES 


Direct Shipments. Guaranteei analysis. 


CANADA UNLEACHED HARD WOOD 
SUPPLIED IN CAR LOTS, 


BAGS OR BARRELS. 


Cheapest Fertilizer in Use. 


Price List and Pamphlet Free. Address 


CHARLES STEVENS, Box 487 NAPANEE, ONT., CANADA. 





(j 
6. 7 
wat 


Ts 
J « 
Price on cars, = 


WITH CRATE=STAND, Uline 
} Ui} 


$10. 











> WILLIAMS’ GRINDER 


FOR 


<t". Mower and Reaper Knives. 


WITH THIS MACHINE ONE MAN 
can grind the xnives of a Cutter Bar, in 
one-half the time required by two 
men on acommon grindstone—Yo it with 
PERFECT ACCURACY 2nd on any desired bevel. 
Kuives so ground cut easier a: dlast long- 
er. ‘he grindstone is kept perdectly true, 
by using occasionally,the stee! cutting roll, 
E, Whichis sent with every machine. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


The Williams Bros’, M’f’g Co., Makers, 


Glastonbury, (Naubuc ”. O.) Conn. 





THE STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER can be seen at our Store. 


Parker & Wood, son. focacca cetatsece, 40 No. Market St., Boston. 


Send for seed Catalogue, 











THE STAMARD BUCKEYE MOWER, 





A new Scythe which cannot be broken. 
A new Inside Shoe which cannot be clogged. 


Patented Self-Oilipg Pitman. 


Patented Chafe Plates, maintaining the Shear Cut. 


Patent Currying Springs. 


No other machine has these improvements. , 
Be sure to see the New Big Six Foot Mower, the lightest draft 


Mower ever put in grass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Has but two Cog wheels. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





~The STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & 
SONS’, 51, 52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 





AY eons URAPE Siu 


EATON, MOYER and all others, new and old; also small fruits 
» Lowest prices, highest grading, warranted true. In every respect a model. 
and first-class establishment. Free Illustrated Catalogue.  ] 


NIAGARA, EMPIRE STA 








EO. S. JOSSELYN. Fredo: ia, N. Y¥- 








$100.00 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


REWARD 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


4 OR colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knotted 
I scorda, curbs, spliut, shoe boils when first started, callus of all 
kinds; will cure in seven cases oat of ten. Will relieve in every 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or — refunded. This 
Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, Ch 
and Diarrhcea. Send for circular 

BOSTON, July 13, 1883. Dr. 8. A. Tuttle:—I used your Elixir on 
two horses for curbs, and inten days they were as free from the dis- 
ease as on the day they were foaled. I can cheerfully recommend it 
as a sure cure for curbs. JOHN F. WINCH, 130 & 136 Federal St. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack St., BOSTON, 


olera Morbus 











Courtship, 


How done! How not to do it! New Book. 
Have you seen it? Worth its weight in gold! 
Sent for 25 cents by H. L. HASTINGS, 49 Corn. 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


YANTED. — Superintendent, with $1,800 
cash, controlled by himself; salary, $150. 
Address MERCHANT, 153 4th Av., New York. 


MEADOW KING MOWER. 


OSBORN PLOW SULKY. 








Send for Circulars and prices full line of repairs 


FRED ATWOOD, 
Winterport, Me. § 
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LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


AW LY | CATON’S 
Vital Restorers. 

Sa C2 (Fr. Formula.) 

A Legitimate Specific for Failing Manhood, lost vitality, weakening drains, or 

ganic decay, impotency ete., caused by Errors or Excesses. FULL VIGOR aND 

PERFROCT CURE GUARANTEED. Most prompt, effectual, and inoffensive remedy 

known. Pkge. by mail, 21.00, 6 for $5.00. Circulars and sworn testimony 

[sealed } 2 stps. ‘Sold only by DR. R. F. CATON, Box 5257, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN MILLARD writes from 
Odinburg, Ind., Nov. 20.—Dyke’s 

Beard Elisir has produced a heavy 4p 
mustache on my upper lip im 4 oe 
weeks. y face was entirely 











DYKE'S Beard Ela 
rin 4 we 


r grows the hear rest 
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Svecialities 
re | pee 


SEEDS 


to be had 
ONLY FROM US. 


Warren’s Stone Maso b g 
Grown by PSone. son Gabbage 


Fottier’s Brunswick Cabbage: Our 
own select strain. 


Fottier’s Champion : 
Lealing market caleae Cauliflower: 

Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn: Has 
for several years past been —_ for us exclusively 
on farm of the originator, Josiah Crosby. 

Edmand’s Turnip Blood Beet: 
Direct from Mr. Edmand’s. We have all that 
comes to this market. 


Red Cross Tomato: Our own introduc 
tion; best towato in this market for past two 
years. 


Our extensive trade with Market Gardeners and 
Florists demands strictly choice Seeds. Catalogues 
free. Special prices on liberal orders. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
26 So. Market St., 


Boston, Mass. 


A SUF -K-oce from errors of youth, 
lost SU FFE RER wirine jn ~yanen, 








markable manner after all else had fail 
will sena the mode of cure FREE to all a 
ers. Address L. G. MITCHELL, East Had ..Conn, 


| —— Lavmers’ Directory, 











 'INBURANOR. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN, 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, . . « . » $204,026.39 


Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 15,101.82 
AND EVERY LOBS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 


Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years ,40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres'’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Far Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FREv. L. KEyxes. C. A. KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS 2&2 CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dried Apples, a&e. 


a@-Country Consignments Solicited.ag- 


3&8 Blackstone &t., 
under New Bngland Houre, 


ROSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS 


WwW. H RUDD & SON 
Commission Merchants in 
EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME. 
10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultry Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities of 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &e., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens. | 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOu 


MAES HENS LAY. 
1 lb Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 500. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and Homgs. 








Ww. F. Brooks. 











16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 


POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Oranberries a 8 ty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 
ffReferences—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





YCLOPE DIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., 


86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


CALL FOR 
RED STAR“ 
DESICCATED FISH 


—— == AND THE 


PERFECT POULTRY INVIGORATOR. 


The Great Egg Producers. 
Ground Oyster Shells, Beef Scraps, Bone Meal 
Cracked Bone, etc., etc. Send forcirculars. Free 
to all. Use our Red Star Fertilizer on your crops 
High-grade Goods a specialty. Made by 


THE Le PAGE CoO. 


Successors to the DOLE FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
No. 50 Central St., Boston. 











THOR 12 CENTS IN STAMPS—Ten 
packets of our fine new strain Early Blood. 
Turnip Beet Seed. Packets FULL SIZE. 
ADDRESS AT ONCE, 
REED BROTHERS, Box 59, South Bridgton, Me, 


MEDICAL ECONOM 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successfu! 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickiy Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
W has lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhaa, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De, 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and ola, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of map. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigcr 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urina. 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharge:, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney cr 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely curea 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injection, 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from busine+.. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOLK 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par. 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged ard 
undertaken. In ap one upwards of thirty years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by mary 
who have been completely discouraged of eyer be. 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva. 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase ef dis. 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been Seoppeintes, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap. 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
‘ single blessedness. 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5, 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED ar 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS, 


Dr. Lewis will, on tull description of case (witb 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his va). 
uable medicines, accompanied wi instructions 
and — 4s en os the above distres 
oom) . un ents corresponded 
until cured. JustT vitae ™ a 


FOURTH EDITION 


"Medical Minutes 


Wi) With additional Color.o 
Uilustrations, a Portra) 
yy Of the Author, and list oj 
complaints EXPLICI1 
en the treatment arco 
cure of abeve subjects, 
}| Sexual Diseases, &o. 
))}] Price, 250. by mail to any 
|| address, from the author 


— - DR. Cc. d. LEWIS 
Agen! for Boston, W. H. Knight 8t, 97 Court 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1889. 














MOREY, CHURCHILL & MOREY. 


One of Boston’s Largest China, Crockery 
and Glassw re Houses. A Firm of 
Great Push and Enterprise. Dat- 
ing Back to 1840. Fully Alive 
to the Modern Modes of 
Doing Business. 








THEIR ELEGANT AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES AT 
155 FRIEND AND 62 CANAL STREETS.—THEIR 
BRITANNIA WARE FAOTORY.—THE MOST 
COMPLETE STOCK EVER CARRIED BY THE 
HOUSE, WITH LATEST IMPORTATIONS FROM 
EUROPE. 





This house was established in 1840 on Hayerhill 
street, and removed to the present site in 1887, the 
britannia factory being removed in 1887 to Traverse 
street, where it is now located. It was first in the 
manufacture of britannia ware. The glassware 
and lamp department was added in 1846, the 
crockery department in 1876, followed by the man- 
ufacture and sale of gas fixtures in 1837. Ihe 
retail department was added in 1887. 

The firm was first known as Smith & Morey, 
then Smith & Co., afterwards Morey, Ober & Co., 
then Morey & Smith, which title was taken back 
in the fifties, the present title having been adopted 
in 1887. Of the former partners in the concern, 
Mr. David B. Morey, Mr. Thomas Smith, Mr. 
Henry White and Mr. Reuben Ober are now dead. 
Wilham C. Smith withdrew in 1885, with the 
reputation of an able financier and an oe 
elteen. He is now conducting a successful busi- 
ness, being president of the Acme Silver Plate Co. 
The names of Mr. David B. Morey and Mr. Thomas 
Smith recall the establishmeht of the business, 
and the struggles, self-denials and perseverence 
which were never exemplified more strongly any- 
where else than in the establishing of this business, 
which was destined 

FROM SUCH SMALL BEGINNINGS 


to reach such grand proportions. Mr. Thomas 
Smith served a full coprensuee to the britannia 
ware trade in England, and Mr. Morey had a like 
experience in this country. They became ac- 
quainted while working at the bench—an intimacy 
which ripened into friendship and mutual esteem, 
leading to the foundation of the present prosperous 
house. After joining forces they worked sixteen to 
eighteen hours per day at their smail factory, and 
it is in the annals of the house how their first 
$1,000 contract was taken and executed to the full 
satisfaction of all concerned. While now at the 
factory packing cases and boxes in the best style 
of the packing case maker’s skill may always be 
found in large quantities, at that time the partners, 
after finishing the goods for this first contract, 
— up the hay boxes in Haymarket square. 

he goods were delivered at the depot in a hand- 
cart propelled by the members of the firm, the 
joint capital on which the firm started being but 
$1,281.71. This gives but a faint idea ofthe ob- 
stacles surmounted. Nothing is more admired by 
Americans than that success which is obtained by 
determined effort and irrepressible pluck. We 
find that this is the only crockery and glassware 
house engaged in the manufacture of britannia 
ware in New England. Itis also one of the old- 
est crockery and glassware housesin the country, 
and will celebrate its jubilee in 1890. The firm has 
always bad among its members a representative 
of the families of the original partners. The busi- 
ness of the first year did not probably amount to 
more than $5,000, while now it extends into the 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, 


Every decade has shown progress, and the credit 
of the house has never been questioned, it having 
passed safely through the panics of 1857 and 873, 
when so many old established and reputedly sound 
concerns sank, never to rise ain. The conser- 
vative character of the house is shown from the 
tact that there are now customers whose connec- 
tion has continued from the inceptionof the busi- 
ness, continuing through generations. It is also 
shown in the long periods during which some of 
the employees have continued in the service of the 
house, one of whom, Mr. Francis B. Richardson, 
having been connected with it for a longer period 
than the age of any of the gg partners. 
Others have been connected with it for periods of 
thirty to forty years. It should be here stated 
that the —e men, who are as able represen- 
tatives as go out from Boston, are now onthe road 
with photographs and samples, the firm mainly 
eovering New England in its operations, but, 
through the push and enterprise of the new man- 
agement, the business is being rapidly extended. 

The present members of the firm are Mr. James 
Marsh Morey, Mr. Henry C. Churchill, and Mr. 
Herbert E. Morey. Mr. James Morey was born in 
Jonesboro, East Tennessee, and is the son of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. Having received a lib- 
eral education and having decided upon entering 
upon a mercantile career, in 1865 he entered the 
employ of the present house, omy | his first in- 
troduction, doubtless, through the friendship en- 
age by his relationship to Mr. David B. 

orey, one of the founders of the firm, who was 
his uncle. It may be of interest to those of our 
young farmer readers who are anxious to try their 
fortunes in the rush of an overcrowded city, and to 
whom farm life may now appear irksome, to know 
that success is not achieved without far more work 
and exertion in every way than they are now ac- 
customed to give to their daily avocations. Mr. 
James Morey, at the age of twenty years, began 
ona salary of $8 per week, during war prices, 
when cheap flour sold for $17 per barrel, the $8 
being equivalent to $4 now. 


THE PERSONAL WORTH 
of the young man at once became apparent, and he 
carved his way, mastering every detail of the busi- 
ness, and showing marked ability in all the de- 
partments, whic: led to his admission to partner- 
ship in 1880. There are few names better known 
in the crockery and glassware business than that 
of James Morey, and he enjoys the repntation of 
having a large acquaintance in this line in the 
Eastern States. He is a man of large administra- 
tive and executive ability and an able financier, 
and the great push of the firm, so apparent during 
the last four years, is owing in no small degree to 
the business acumen of the man, There are cer- 
tainly none more conversant with the tastes and 
wants of the people in his line. Indeed, he is 
classed as one of the keenest observers of proba- 
ble fluctuations in the market or in anticipating 
them. His sound judgment and perception are so 
well ee that he is undoubtedly among the 
first to whom application would be made for ad- 
vice or assistance in any matter connected with 
the interests of the trade. He possesses qualities 
which mark him out from among ordinary men, 
possessing that 
RESERVE FORCE 
80 cries | met with, which would qualify him to 
successfully grapple with any unforeseen difficulty 
or sudden emergency which might arise. When 
asked to give his opinion as to the future of the 
trade in Boston, as indicated from present circum- 
stances, Mr. Morey said: “I think the large 
houses have been so successful in the past in cater- 
ing to the popular tastes and meeting all demands, 
that there can be no fear for the future, and if the 
American potters will profit by the comparative 
failures they have made in trying to compete with 
the European manufacturers, and be content to 
receive smaller profits by making their wares more 
durable in glaze, or enamel, the support which the 
wholesale houses have endeavored to give them 
will be Ne increased, and their prosperity wiil 
be assured. gee | the crockery trade of 
Boston, I think,” continued Mr. Morey, *‘that 
there is no city in the country of similar size which 
sells so large a quantity ot crockery, glassware and 
similar goods, or where the prices are so reasona- 
ble. This is attributable to some extent to our 
comparatively small expenses, including low rents 
and taxes, and by the advantages we have in 
freight rates to the West and South, which are 
about the same from here as from New York, 
whie Boston is at least twenty-four hours nearer 
the English ports than any other Atlantic seaport 
so that as a port of entry for crockery a saving 0 
an appreciable amount is made in ocean freights, 
upwards of 200 miles in distance being quite a de- 
sideratum. Added to this.’’ he said, ‘is the favor- 
able circumstance of having a fine market at our 
doors, New Engiand, with its prosperous manu- 
facturing industries and a 
THRIFTY INDUSTRIAL POPULATION, 
furnishing as fine a market as any in the country, 
and this is where our trade has hitherto been prin- 
cipally done.” 

. Henry C. Churchill was born in New York 
City and when three years of age his parents re- 
moved to Portland, Conn. He obtained the full 
benefit of a public school education, and when sey- 
enteen years of age he determined to accept the 
first opportunity which might present itself for 
gaining for himself an honorable sustenance. We 
therefore find him, till he was nineteen years of 
age, clerking in a hardware store, in a manufac. 
turer’s office and a lumber merchant’s office, being 
in three lines of business before he struck the 
groove which was to bring him to success. He 
then, this being in 1873, connected himself with 
the Bradley & Hubbard as Compan 
of Meriden, Conn. Here he manifested great apti- 
tude, thoroughly mastering the office work and ob- 
taining a general knowledge of the manufacturing 
business, being in 1876, through personal worth, 
made a representative at Boston of their business. 
In 1887, it being evident that a consolidation of the 
interests of the present house and his own would 
be of mutual benetit, not only by reason of the 

ush and enterprise he had shown, but also of the 
mportance of the gas fixture and lamp department 
of the present business, which now constitutes at 
least thirty-three and a third percent of the whole, 
negotiations were opened which resulted in his ad- 
mission to partnership. Mr. Churchill has brought 
to bear the same untiring a which has char- 
acterized him since he was a clerk of seventeen, 
and his sound business principles have done their 
part in the conduct of the present business. His 
energy) ary"! and ability may fairly be judged 
of, indeed, by his admirable work in the prepara- 
tion of the firm’s catalogue. In brief, Mr. Church- 
ill is in every respect 
A FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS MAN, 
and his ability is fully recognized by his partners. 
Mr. Herbert E. Morey, son of the original part- 
ner, and cousin of Mr. James Morey, was born in 
Malden, Mass., and graduated at its high school in 
1866. In 1868 he entered the agricultural college at 
Amherst, and was a schoolmate of Mr. W. H. 
Bowker, so well known to our farmer readers as 
the head of the Bowker Fertilizer Co. In 1871 he 
connected himself with the present house, and was 
admitted to partnership in 1880. Heis a man of 
RECOGNIZED ABILITY, 
and in the financial department has proved of 





great value tothe firm. He gives the closest ap- 
plication to the duties of his position, and bein 
thoroughlyjexperienced in territory, credits an 
men, he has all the qualifications for his position, 
being acknowledged to be one of the best credit 
men in the city. 

The et ge of Morey, Churchill & Morey 
are situated at 155 Friend street and 62 Canal 
street, which were formerly occupied by Rogers & 
Co. It will therefore be seen that this is an old 
stand, and in every respect one of the most advan- 
tageous for the business in the city. The building 
is most substantially constructed of brick with 
stone facings, and is part of one of the most con- 
spicuous business edifices in that part of the city. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were expended 
in its construction, everything that business expe 
rience and the architect’s skill could suggest hav- 
ing been done to render it in every respect a model 
business block, so that the large portion of it oc- 
cupied by this firm, when utility and convenience 
are concerned, leaves 

NOTHING TO BE DESIRED. 
The location, when the trade interests of this firm 
are considered, is certainly unsurpassed in Boston, 
not only by reason of its practi ly adjoining the 
most important railroad terminus in the city—the 
Boston & Maine—through which thousands of 
a ge come and go to all parts of New Eng- 
and, making our business establishments hum 
with the industry to which their presence con- 
tributes, but it is also, by the complete system of 
street railroad connections between all the depots 
centreing in the city, almost as completely in ct 
communication with every part of the ome 
served by other railroads. +e Churchill 
Morev occupy, in the numbers of the streets men- 
tioned, the basement, first, second and third floors, 
and the second and third floors of Nos. 157 and 
159 Friend street and Nos, 62 and 64 Canal street. 
It will thus be seen that the premises have two 
commanding fronts, being equally ready of access 
from Friend or Canal streets, the distance through 
being 155 feet, giving the portion occupied by the 
firm, a floor surface of over an acre. In addition 
to the above the frm have a britanina ware fac- 
tory in Travers street, and the lamp and gas fix- 
ture factories in the main premises. They have 
likewise warehouse facilities. 
To attempt to give an adequate or even an ap- 
proximate idea of the varied interesting exhibits 
made in the premises, would be at once invidious 
and impossible in an article of this nature. 
Among the attractions on the first floor is an 


ART POTTERY ROOM 

in which are displayed specimens of Doulton, 
Royal Worcester, Crown Derby, Royal Vienna 
potteries and rich novelties, placques, umbrella 
stands and other articles in pottery, bisque and 
metal work, all so tastefully displayed that it is 
worth a visit to see them alone. On this floor also 
may be seen one of the finest silver plated glass 
show cases in New England, in which is displayed 
some of the most superior silver plated ware of 
varied manufacture. The second floor is devoted 
to the wholesale department and also to the 
Offices; the third to the packing and shipping de- 
partment and to storage. The premires are con- 
stantly visited by representatives from all parts of 
New England, and the firm wish to state that 
they extend the most cordial invitation to all the 
readers of this paper to favor them with a call, 
and in this connection the legend on the walls and 
in the windows ‘Visitors and purchasers equally 
welcome” should be alluded to. 

‘Honest prices and honest goods’ has always 
been the motto of this house, the aim having heen 
to establish a reputation for supplying goods in 
their line which should command the admiration 
of customers and ensure future patronage, from 
those whose circumstantes demanded not only 

REASONABLE CHARGES 
but that the goods should be in every respect sat- 
isfactory. In the crockery department the cele- 
brated pompadour shape, made by Haviland & Co. 
of Limoge may be mentioned. The Carlsbad ware 
is similar to it. In Bridgewood epaque porcelain 
ware the “Jonquil” pattern is a fair illustration. 
A set in the “Alpha” shape consists of 130 pieces 
and costs $20. Another serviceable set, made by 
the celebrated firm of Johnson Bros. of Stafford- 
shire, England, for whom this firm are special 
New England agents is the *Gem”’ with the cele- 
brated “lace” pattern under.glaze decoration. A 
112 piece set costs $12—130 pieces $17—142 pieces 
$18. The same style is also carried in tea and 
toilet sets and can be matched as easily as white 
ware. Special attentionis called to the Brownfield 
dinner ware, and of this class the ‘‘Ormonde” 
dinner set is a most creditable production in the 
line of cheap goods. Sets of 112 pieces cost $10; 
sets of 125 pieces $16; 135 pieces $16 50; 142 pieces 
$18. The firm offer an 
INEXPENSIVE DINNER SET 

ps ar English ware, 112 pieces at the low price 


of $7. 

This is as good a dinner set as any farmer or ar- 
tisan could wish to place upon the table for ordi- 
nary use. It may be here remarked of this set, 
as of every other article found inthe firm’s cata- 
logue, that if on examination it is not found 
satisfactory, it may be returned and the money 
will be refunded. 

In tea sets the variety and the prices correspond 
with the dinner sets just referred to. In the Havi- 
land china tea sets we refer to the “Cornflower,” 
which in 56 pieces costs $13.30 and the “Fern” 
$9. The firm’s stock, however, comprises tea sets 
from $3.75 to $30. This house makes the finest dis- 
play in toilet sets in New England. The “Botany” 
toilet set is worthy ofspecial mention. In 12 piece 
sets the price is $13.50 or if desirable in 10 piece 
sets, which leaves out the jar, $8. The house also 
handle cheaper sets, as for instance $6 for ten 
pieces. The cottage toilet ware the firm import 
from the most reliable English potteries. They are 
10 piece sets, without the jar, the ‘*Hamilton” 
priced at $3, the “Java” at $2.25 andthe “Kent” 
at $3. Some specialties in fine china and porcelain 
from Japan, and some of the choice productions of 
the English and European potteries are worthy of 
more than passing remark. 

In glassware the firm offer a superb collection, 
particular attention being called to the display of 
table glass, and there is no house in New England 
which can more effectively meet all demands in 
this line than Morey, Churchill & Morey. 

Silverware obtained from the most reliable mak- 
ers is one of the firm's specialties. They specially 
recommend the goods of the ‘‘Acme” Silver Plate 
Company. Should prices appear low, the firm 
guarantees that they are honestly made and have 
full weight of silver deposited upon them; all in- 
termediate profits are saved by the consumer, and 
a& comparison of anything in this firm’s salesrooms 
with similar articles procured eleewhere is invited. 

A LEADING FEATURE 
with this firm is lamps and gas fixtures, to which 
Mr. Churchill has given his undivided attention, 
and upon which he is an authority. In lamps the 
leading article today is unquestionably the “ Roches- 
ter,” which has become known as the only abso- 
lutely reliable lamp in existence. Its peculiar con- 
struction allows a strong current of air to pass 
through the center of the Jamp il a circular brass 
tube over. which the wick passes,thus ensuring per- 
fect combustion and a brilliancy of 65 candle 
power. So signal has been the success of this lamp 
that the Duplex and ail others are rapidly becom- 
ing distanced, The styles and designsin which 
this lamp is presented are almost bejond calcula- 
tion. he ‘Parker’? lamp occupies a position 
closely allied to the ‘‘Rochester.’’ Piano and 
banquet lamps, or extension parlor lamps, which 
were first introduced into England in 1885, are val- 
uable additions to music roomor library, Standing 
ona firm base on the floor the extension can be 
raised from five to seven feet. It can be carried 
from one part of the room to anothe~, away from 
the chandeliers. In library or dining-room lamps, 
as well as in bracket, hanging and drop lamps, the 
stock is ea as also may be said of the chan- 
deliers and hall lamps and lanterns, in which the 
variety of design and finish will meet the wants of 
the most fastidious taste. The department of 
GAS FIXTURES 

is as satisfactory to customers as any other. 

It is always gratifying to be able to ere our 
readers any particulars relating to such a house as 
Morey, Churchill & Morey and every good house- 
wife will agree with us that no articles claim a 
more lively interest than those which add comfort 
and beauty to the home. Farm life is not what it 
was fifty or even twenty-five years ago. It is no 
longer considered “‘smart’’ on the part of the gilded 
city youth to dnb his rural cousin a ‘‘clodhopper,” 
and the once ridiculed grangers have long ago 
ceased to be sneered at as “hayseeds.” Ags the 
farmer has advanced in education and reduced his 

PROFESSION TO A SCIENCE, 
he has shown an appreciation of the amenities of 
life, and taken i mege Scene in other things, as 
in furniture, carriage, c ery, etc. His crockery 
must be modern and of tasteful pattern, for every- 
day use, of a substantial character, while for “high 
days and holidays” the pprening board is embel- 
lished with china, of which many a city magnate 
might be proud. These changed cenditions prove 
that the agricultural community are interested in 
knowing all about such subjects as this article 
treats of and that it must prove to them entertain. 
a reading. 
ut to another large class of our readers, the 
hundreds of 
PROPRIETORS OF COUNTRY STORES 

with whom the farmer comes into daily contact, 
we would say a passing word. We know of no 
house in Boston where a more complete assort- 
ment is kept, or where better terms can be ob- 
tained than from Morey, Churchill & Morey. They 
give particular attention to supplying hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, steamships an oe institutions 
and are preptred to execute orders for crockery, 
with name, initials, pictures of house or vessel, or 
any other design, under the glaze or enamel, and 
to have the same blown or etched in the glassware. 
In concluding we must say a few words with re- 
gard to this firm’s catalogue, which is a “hand- 
book of ideas’’ relative to the business. It is a 
little workin appearance, but if our readers will 
peruse it a they will find that it is an elabo- 
rate and gigantic work, and must have cost its 
compiler much labor and care in the solitary com- 

anionship of one of his best midnight lamps. Mr. 

enry C Churchill, one of the firm, is, we under- 
stand, entitled to the exclusive credit for this 
VALUABLE ADDITION TO TRADE LITERATURE, 
and is to be congratulated on his very acceptable 
business brochure and the tastefulness of the 
work by including, ‘‘Advice on setting the table,” 
an essay written expressly for the firm by Miss 
Parloa, the well-known writer on domestic econ- 
omy, so that to the wives and daughters of our 
readers who wish to become well informed on how 
to set and preside at breakfast, dinner or tea table, 
this work will be found invaluable. This will be 
forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of five two- 
cent stamps. 








Our Grange Homes. 














NOTE AND COMMENT, 





The Granos Homes is @ valuable paper and 
ought to be taken in every home in New Eng- 
land.—J. H. Brigham, Master National Grange. 


Appearances indicate, with reasonable cer” 
tainty, that the grange is a very considerable 
power, and gaining, thank you.— Husbandman. 

Col. Brigham, master of the National grange, 
writes us as follows: “The grange is almost 
booming in Ohio. The binders’ twine trust is 
waking the farmers up. I expect to visit New 
Hampshire and Connecticut and perhaps Maine 
and Massachusetts in August.” 


If you cannot attend all the meetings of your 
grange during the busy season of the year, you 
can and should be storing upin your minds 
thoughts which will be of value to others. The 
reason why so many grange meetings are dull 
is because the members give no thought to the 
work until they reach the hall. Go prepared 
for the business on hand and your meeting will 
be interesting. 


There is no necessity for any grange dying 
so long as there are some faithful members who 
believe in the grange and are willing to show 
their faith by their works. If they persist in 
meeting regularly, conducting the exercises in a 
proper manner, and labor consistently to make 
each meeting more pleasant and enjoyable than 
the preceding one, it will not be long before they 
will find others to share in the pleasures of the 
meetings. 


The air is full of the sighs and murmurings 
of our people. There never was a time more 
auspicious for the presentation of the grange 
and its principles as now. ‘The causes of com- 
plaints are many but all can be remedied by the 
grange through organization. No other organ- 
ization or combination of organizations has the 
ability of the grange to bring about needed re- 
forms. This being the case, members of the 
order have placed upon them a serious respon- 
sibility, that of preaching grange principles, and 
by the same convincing farmers of the value of 
the order tothem and their calling. Do not 
shirk, brother and sister Patrons—for you can 
not hoaestly leave the work to be done by oth 
ers, but you have equal responsibility.— Grange 
Bulletin. 





OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND. 


Hon. Leonard Rhone, master of the Pennsy1- 
vania State grange and member oft the executive 
committee of the National grange, is danger- 
ously ill with pneumonia. 

A CHANCE FOR INVENTORS. 


The executive committee of the Illinois State 
grange offer $10,000 to be paid to any one who 
will invent a machine or device to attach to 
reapers which will bind wheat and oats with 
straw. ‘lhe money will be paid as soon as the 
device proves a success. Should more than one 
person claim the $10,000 on his invention the 
committee reserves the right to choose the one 
which to them seems the most practical. The 
patent to be issued for the Illinois State grange 
and legally transformed by the patentee. The 
offer holds good until July 8, 1589 








G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholsomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be soldin 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
~ ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall-st. 








E.C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
SAFES 


Always Preserve their Contents. 





READ FROM THE GREAT MARBLEHEAD FIRE 


BOSTON, Mass., Jan. 2, 1889. 

Messrs. E. C. Morris & Co., BOSTON: 
"™%Gentlemen—On August 8, 1887, we had one of 
_ our large make of safes in our Wolfboro’, N. H., 
factory, which went through a very hot fire and 
stood the test. Again on ‘December 25, 1888, in 
the Marblehead conflagration, another of your 
make stood the test, and allits contents found in 
= condition, even toa gross of matches. Un- 

er these circumstances we can safely recommena 
your make to all. Yours trul 
(Signed) F. W. & I. M. 


OVER 100,000 iN USE. 
E, C, MORRIS & CO, 


64 SUDBURY ST., - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Munrox. 








HAY PRESS 

PURCHASER TO KEEP One 

DOING MOST AND BEST work 
-* 


ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATES 
ON TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHER 


oS ="; 





SEO.ERTEL& CO, QUINCY, ILL. 
ANY PART FOR A 

Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 

Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 

this to your hardware Dealer 

or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 

licated. Catalogue free. The hitman & 
arnes Mfg Co., Boston, Mass. 


DIRIGO STATE SEEDS. 


Our package for 1889 is made up fresh, contains 
15 packets full size, assorted and sent free by mail 
for 30centsin stamps. 3 packages 75 cents. No 
better seed than Maine grown. Address at once. 
REED BROS., SO. Bridgton, Maine, 








WRINGERS AND CARPET 
SWEEPERS. 

The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. apoeing a ty. Also dealers in rubber goods 
ote garden hose. SCOTL BROS., 62 and 64 Cornhill, 
n. 


ANSY PILLS! 


Safe, Certain and Effectual. Particular’ 
4c. WILCOX SVPECIFIO CO., Phiia., Pa. 























A WOMAN'S ADVICE. 


The Rich Experience and Earnest 
Counsel Given by a Lady who wishes 
the Good of Her Sex. 





The official statistics for New England show 
that more than three-fourths of all who die are 
females. This is something appalling. To think 
of the thousands of beautiful, delicate and 
lovely women, who pass each year into untimely 
graves, and often after long suffering, is 
terrible. Some die of 
fevers, some of child- 
birth, and some of in- 
herited disease, but by far 
the greater number pass 
away by the innumerable 
troubles known as female 
complaints. There is 

mething about these 
complaints that makes 
-Jone shudder to think of. 
It would seem that they 
are needless, but we find 
most women weakened, depressed, sallow, sub- 
ject to pains and distresses, and periodically 


sick. 

Probably no woman ever knew more about 
or sympathized more keenly with suffering 
than Mrs. Wm. A. Livermore. Speaking on the 
subject recently, she said: 

** | have sometimes felt that life was a failure 
when I saw how much suffering there was, but 
I have found out how to overcome these great 
troubles which assail womankind. First of all 
careful living is necessary, and then I believe 
that if every woman who feels weak, or de- 
pressed or sick from the troubles which con- 
stantly come to her sex, would use the great 
remedy which I have found so good, she could 
be certainly restored to health and happiness. I 
do not know its ingredients, but Hunt’s Remedy 
is beyond question the greatest compound ever 


offered to suffering 
} 4 
Mn: 
















women. I have used 
it and seen its good 
effects. I have seen 
women so low that 
theylonged for death 
brought back Ww 
health, vigor and 
life once more. 1 
believe it has the 
power to make an) 
woman happier, t 
— “a — “RES 
ngs, an prolony Z 5 
her life.” aad | 
Such are the words of advice which any 
woman who desires health and beauty, 
instead of sickness or sallowness, cannot 
afford to neglect. 


A SENSIBLE GRAIN RATION 


MILCH COWS. 


Six quarts (lbs) of “CLEVELAND” LIN- 
SEED MEAL with 3 pounds of Corn or Cob 
Mea! daily ; turns out the Milk, builds up the 
Cow, manures the Land, and costs about 11 
cents daily. 

“Cleveland” Linseed Meal], or Pure Crushed 
Flax Seed, without the oil, isa Grand SUMMER 
Feed. Made by 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 












Sold by leading Grain Men. 
Address correspondence 


JOHN KING, 


P. O. Box 21, South Framingham, Mass. 
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OUR 50-PAGE CATALOGUE 

Tells all about this Splendid New Potato 
and over 100 other Choice Varieties. Also 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds Sent Free to 
All. Address, GIDDINGS & READ, 


Rutland, Vt. 
ca } 





AGENTS WANTED? 
AQ CIRCULARS FREE. 


1000 Brewster’s Safety Rein 
Ho ders G ven Away to introduce 
them. Every horse owner buys from 
1to6. Lines never under horse s feet. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay post- 
age and packing for Nickel Plated 
sample that sells for 65 cents. Address 


Brewster Mfg Co., Holly, Mich. 


TO $10 A DAY! 












ARM ACCOUNTS—Begin them this com- 
EK ing spring. Rogers’s Farm Account Book is 
far the best blank-book forthe purpose. One -year 
size, 50 cents, Mailed from the office of the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER or GRANGE HOMES on receipt 
of price. In combination with a regular subscrip- 
tion, $2.35; with a club subscription, $1.85. FREE 
to any one who sends us $1 for a new six months’ 
subscription. 


GET A GENUINE ADRIANCE! 


Pall BC0. | 











MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AGO 
we built the first mower ever called 


‘‘BUCKEYE,”’ 


and machines manufactured by us have made 
this Trade Mark famous 

ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Our genuine machines all bear our exclusive 
Trade M 


ark of 

‘+ ADRIANCE.” 

TAKE NO OTHER. 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 


Mowers, Reapers and Binders. 
165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
Works: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








Stock, 


EGISTERED CHESHIKES, Boars, Sows 
Ri: farrow, Young Pige,it le or pairs. Remem 
ber the address. C. C. PHELPS, ernon, N. Y. 


EGISTERED Jersey Cattle, Cows, Heifers and 

Heifer Calves, Bulls and Bull Calves, for sale 
low, pedigrees on application. Also fancy poultry. 
Write and tell what you want. Eggs $2.00 per 13. 
0. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. Circulars 
free. 


























W. E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 

e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 

YORKSHIRE PIGS. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


AR AND BEST HERD IN 
L ng Te and, Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have 4& lendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 


ticular attention paid to individual paren ad ont 











ood breeding, combined. Personal ins 
vited. Oenren ndence solicited. VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 


RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEsC. POOR, Manager. 





ANTED, by an American a situation on a 

gentleman’s place as & werting foreman. 
Practical experience with horses and c 
thorough farmer, temperate and reliable. The 
best of references can be furnished. Apply to 
FARMER, 30 Warrenton, St., Boston. 


MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial 
season by learning Summer Songs, and playing 
restful Summer Idyls, found in abundance 
on the pages of Books published by 
DITSON COMPANY. 

In our new POPULAR SONG COLLEC- 
TION ($1) are found such songs as Kept 
Birds,” “Hunting 4 Jeafed Clover,” “An Old 
Garden,” “At My Window,” and 32 others. 


In our new CHOICE SACRED SOLOS ($1!) 
are found “Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” 
“when the Mi-ts,” ‘Home so Blest,”’ and 30 
other songs of great beauty. 

In our new POPULAR PIANO COLLEC- 
TION ($1) are many pieces that sound well 
among the trees, as “Dent de Leon,” “alpine 
Shepherd,” ‘Forget-me-not,” pe A Echo,” 
‘Chapel in the Mountains,’’ and 20 other pleas- 
ing pieces, 

In our new POPULAR PANCE COLLEC- 
TION ($1) there are many new and sparkling 
Waltzes, Polkas, Etc. 

Spend a V in providing such books as the above 

and also the genial College Songs = cts.), 

College Songs for Banjo ($1), for Guitar (81), 

or War Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Songs 

We Used to Sing (#1), or one or more of our 

excellent Glee or Chorus collections. (See Cata- 


logues. ) 
GUITAS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, of the 
best quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Priee. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston. 


ERRORS 


—OF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Hinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Wash in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrheca, 








attle. A | 








ee 


IVE SHEPHERD PUPS for sale, born 
April 18th; also two desirable FARMS. 
E. 8. LANE, Belchertown, Mags. 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture,” 
T" IS BOOK is acomplete trea. 








tise on the culture of ducks, 
with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; Cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, ete, 
Giving also an experience of near. 
ly thirty years by the author, 


rice cents. 
JAMES RANKIN. 
South Easton, Maas. 
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OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF Tug 
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West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN. 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, wa. 


| TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIs, 


Wasting | 


away and nervous prostration can be radically and | 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


permanently cured by the use of our famous pills 


They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina | 


and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 
(Copyrighted.) 


WN ETZ’S GAPE WORM EXTRACTOR, 

Al Pat’d, is guaranteed to cure gapes in chicks 

Price 50 cents postpaid. Circular 
N. METZ, Lansdale, Pa. 





and turkeys. 
free, 


ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN. 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and Pv.- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIy 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCT, 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO an 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in “outh- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter. 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St, 
Paul. The populartouristline tothe scenic resortg 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest, 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” oj 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 





Legal Rotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of SUSAN PRATT, late of Wakefield, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, BiNJA- 
MIN C. PRATT, the remaining executor of the will 
of said deceased. has 


resented for allowance the | 


final account of his administration upon the estate | 


of said deceased; 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, 
in said County, on the first Tuesday of June next, 
at nine o’clockin the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said executor is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
— at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 


You are hereby cited to appear | 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 


of said Court, this ninth day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU-= 

SEITS, MIDDLESEX SS. PROSATE 
COURT. 
other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
O’CONNELL late of Hopkinton in said County, de- 
ceased, intestute: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to granta letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased, to MICHAEL 


To the next of kin, creditors, und all | 


D. MURPHY of Hopkinton in the County of Mid- | 


dlesex: You are hereby cited to appeur at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 


Middlesex on the the fourth Tuesday of May in- | 


stant at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against grantingthe same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three succ:ssive weeks, in the news- 
papaper called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
printed at Boston the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Vitness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this seventh day of May in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-law and others inter- 
ested in the estate of FREDERICK 8. RICHARD- 
SON, late of Malden,in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, JOSEPHINE RICHARDSON, 
administratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said court her petition for license to 
sell at private sale—or at public auction if she deem 
it best—certain real estate of said deceased there- 
in described for the payment of debts and charges 
of administration, and for other reasons set forth 
in said petition. 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge in 
said age on the second Tuesday of June next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against the same. And said peti- 
tioner is ordered to serve this citation by publish- 
ing the same once a week, three weeks success- 
ively, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, & news- 
paper printed at Boston, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twentieth day of May, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and aahinatnn. 

J. H. TYLER, Kegister. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE 
CUURT. To the heirs at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JOSEPH 
W. TUTTLE late of Acton, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and teatament of 
said deceased has been presented to said Court, 
for Probate. by GEORGE W. TUTTLE, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to him 
one of the executors therein named,the other 
having declined the trust, and that he may be 
exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to = at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, 
on the second Tuesday of June next at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice thereof, by pubiish- 
ing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper calledthe NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire,Judge 
of said Court, this twentieth day of May,in the 
eear of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
yighty-nine. J. H. TYLER. Register. 


WHY ARE SO MANY 


Chicago 





You are hereby cited to aprear | 





Gluten 








Circulars Free, 


CHICACO, ITU. 
VICTOR 


: Address 
PULV ae Reynolds Bros, 
HA RO W Brockton, Mass. 










ce TR et 
The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest. Will do 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


VICTOR HARROW 


Exhibition at Our 


SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES. 
PARKER & WOOD, Boston, 


49 North Market Sireet. 


Store, 


On 


DON’T DO ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


any kind cf Wire or Netting attached to 
Tron Posts, as siown in cut 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO, 









Beal Estate. 


LANDS. 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 
rofitable homes. Low priced farming and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
toM. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


FARM IN MASON, N. H. 


OR SALE.—Farm of 150 acres, fenced with 
stone wall, and pleasantly located; near 
school, railroad, churches, etc.; good pasture; the 
best peach orchard in the country; 1,200 dollars 
worth of peaches sold in one year; plenty of other 
fruit of all kinds; good buildings; plenty of wood; 
alarge lot of manure goes with the farm. Any 
one wanting a good farm for a little money, will do 
well to give me a call or write for further particu- 
lars, for I must sell on account of ill health; terms 
easy; no brokers. Address L. A. BLOOD, Brook- 
line, N. H 











FOR SALB, 


Farm of 80 acres on main road from North Brox 
West Brookfield. Said farm is in a high state of cu 
40 acres mowing and tillage, 30 acres pasturing, balar 
A nice two-story house, with ell, good rooms, with closets 1 
every room, bay windows, cellar under whole, and cemen' 
and painted. Barn 40x50, cellar under whole, splendid cupo'® 
and vane, first-class barn. 7 cows ins 






I Said farm will carry / _— 
mer and 14 in winter with team land easy to cultivate and free 


from stone. A plenty of small fruit, also a cider mill and - 
acres of land. Said mill is 30x60 ft., 16-ft. post. Annual make 
about 1500 casks cider; engine and boiler and presses and # 
pertaining thereto ; the farm cider mill, and al! for the smal! sum 


of _ For further information, enquire of SIDNEY 
WHITING, on the premises, or WILLIAM E. HUSE, E54 
East Brookfield, Mass. 


MONTANA'S FREE LANDS. 


The Great Reservation of Montana thrown ope® 





for settlement by the President last May, contains 
18,000,000 acres of land, all eligible for entry for 
free homes, under the United States Land Law®- 


It extends for three hundred miles East and We*t, 
and on an average of one hundred miles North 
and South. 

If you intend going to Montana, rememoer hat 
THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL is the direct 
line between Chicago and St. Paul, making clo*¢ 
connection at St. Paul for all points in Montana. 
Solid through trains with Pulman Palace Slcepi"s 
Cars and Unrivaled Dining Cars are run betwee? 
Chicago and St. Paul. For other intormatio®, 
pamphlets, etc., address. 

JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass’r ard Tkt. Agt 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., or, C. O. GWATKIN, %> 
Washington St., Boston, MAss. 


FARMERS FEEDING 


Meal 


TO THEIR COWS? 
Recause it Pays. 


Wm. Heugh, Manager for ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith’s “Hill Farm,” St. Albans, Vt., says 
date of May 19th, 1889: “I am convinced CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL gives a better return fo! 


money than any other Feed.”’ 


Send for circulars to 


Butler Breed & Co., 10 Broad St,, Boston. 


General Eastern Agents: _ 





THE ANTI-INFIDEL LIBRARY. 


“TI do not know of anything in the English tongue that meets the current 


| COURTSHIP: 


a wt : ] . ane 
skepticism so well as these.” —A. T. Pierson, D. D., Philadelphia. HOW DO ae 
FIVE-CENT SERIES. LARGER SERIES. How NOT t 8 
The Inspiration of the Bible. Egypt in History and Prophecy . 1i ets. 
The “Mistakes of Moses. ; Infidel Testimony to Bible . . . 10 cts Send 25 cents 
Friendly Hints to Candid Inquirers. Nhe Bible Triumphant . . . 25 cts. 7 a, 
Who Made the New Testament? Corruptions of the New Testament 1) ets. For the new book. 


H. L. HASTINGS, - - = - 


- 49 CORNHILL, Boston, Mass: 
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